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gree eed SCHOLARSHIP, founded in 

honour of the memory of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
for the Education of Musical Students of both sexes.—A 
SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of £70 per annum, subject to 
renewal, is now VACANT. Candidates, between the ages of 
l4and 24, being single, and natives of, or domiciled in, Great 
Britain or Ireland, should apply in writing (enclosing certificate 
ef birth and testimonials) to the Secretary, address as below, on 
or before the 31st instant. In awarding the Scholarship, pre- 
ference will be given to talent in Composition, specimens of 
which should accompany the applications. By order, 

OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT, Hon. Sec. 

(Care of Messrs. Lamborn Cock & Co.) 
1st March, 1871. 62, New Bond Street, London, W. 


1 ADAME MONBELLI has returned to Town 
a\ for the Season. All applications respecting engage- 
ments, to be addressed to Mr. Woop, Cramer & Co., 201, 
Regent-street. 


i ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 











N Rk. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 144, Hamrstgap-roap, N.W., or Cramer 
and Co., 201, Regent-street. 








xd AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. 

The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 
proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 
all who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 
venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from all parts of the 
country. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis 


engaged. : 
Terms and full particulars on application to 
GEORGE F. GYNGELL, Secretary. 


ECONDHAND Cornets, Concertinas, Violins, 
WO Flutes, Clarinets, Drums, Musical Boxes, Metronomes, 
&c., by the best Makers. Race and Field Glasses, Micro- 
scopes, Telescopes, &c. Catalogues 8 stamps each. W. 
Lawier’s, 78, Farringdon-street, E,C. Purchases and Ex- 
changes made. 


y ANTED.—MUSIC-SELLER’S ASSISTANT. 

One accustomed to attend customers, and well 
acquainted with the London Catalogues. Apply, stating Salary 
required, to Cramer, Wood & Co., Westmoreland-street, 
Dublin. 








Now ready, No. 10, of 


THE ILDUSTRATED REVIEW. 
Price Threepence, 


CONTENTS : 











Memoir and Portrait of the late Reviews (continued): 
T. W. Robertson. Harold Erle, 
LRaDING ARTICLES: Life and Poems of the Baroness 
The Fortification of London. Nairne (Illustrated). 
Death in the Coal-Scuttle. Our Soldiers. 
Tournaments. Moral Heroism. 
The Musical Mitrailleuse. Men and Women of the English 
Reviews: Reformation. 
The Life and Speeches of Charles | Chronicles of the Castle of 
Dickens. Amelroy. 
The Life Guardsman. Meleta. 
Beethoven : a Memoir. Metamorphoses of Publius 
Wonderful Stories from North- Ovidins Naso. 
ern Lanis (2 Illustrations). | Life and Times of the Rey. John 
My Schoolboy Friends. Wesley. 
lerne. ATIOOHKH Q&EAIMON 
= Ay Pegasus (3 Illustra- TNOSEON. 
Little ® Bushes. Literary Gossip. 
Original Portrait and Twelve Specimen [llustrations. 


»", All Letters for the Editor and Books for Review to be 
sent to Mr. S. R. Townshend Mayer, 25, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. 

N.B.—No. 11 will be Published on the 15th of March, with 
10 Illustrations, and will contain a Memoir and Portrait of 
ROBERT BROWNING. 

London : Houston & Sons; 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 





Now ready, price 2s, 6d, ; by Post 2s. 9d. 


THE PSALTER: 


with 
THE CANTICLES 


AND 
»FROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING, 
Y 


B 
CC. EDWIN WILLING. 
Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel ; 
Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late nist and Director of the 
Choir of All Saint}, Margaret-street. 
—=tulilies 


HAYES, Lyatt-rrace, 8.W.; & 4, Hawnrerra-stazer, W.C. 
CRAMER & CO., 201, RuGunt-stazer, W. 


THE 
“LADY OF LORNE” DANGE MUSIC, 


NOW READY, 
THE NEW QUADRILLE, 


“LADY OF LORY,’ 


ON THE FOLLOWING SCOTCH AIRS: 
Argyle is my Name. 


Wilt thou be my dearie ? 

Campbell’s are comin’. Papa eee. High- 
A Highland Lad ene seve 

tem was Bog ad ar L bonnie Breast- 
—— tomarry what's a’ the steer, 

oo. . Kimmer ? 
I lo’e na a Laddie but AND 

ane. The Argyle Bowling 
Come under my plaidie. Green. 





By ALISTER M°ALISTER. 





Beautifully Illustrated with Portrait, 
SOLO AND DUET, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 


THE 


LADY OF LORNE LANCERS, 


FOUNDED ON WELL-KNOWN SCOTTISH 
MELODIES AND REELS, 


By F. GODFREY. 


BANDMASTER OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





THE LADY OF LORNE GALEDONIANS. 


ON SCOTTISH AIRS. 
By T. BARRETT. 


Beautifully Illustrated in Colours by Michael Watson, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








THE LADY OF LORNE WALTZES. 


ON SCOTCH MELODIES. 
By F. GODFREY. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


THE LADY OF LORNE GALOP, 


ON SCOTCH AIRS. 
By F. GODFREY. 


+ PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


THE NEW VALSE 


LA SPIRITUELLE. 


By AUGUSTE PHILIPPE. 


Beautifully Illustrated in Colours by Michael Watson. 


SOLO AND DUET, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC 


AS PERFORMED IN THE 


COVENT GARDEN PANTOMIME. 
THE CHEVY GALOP. 4s. 
(Beautifully Illustrated.) 


THE MALIGNA GALOP. 4s. 
(Beautifully Illustrated.) 


THE FAIRY MAZURKA. 89. 
GILBERT H. BETJEMANN. 
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Just Published. Price Four Shillings, Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps, 


I A MARZIA NUZIALE, 
4 by JOHN RHODES, 


London; Swirt & Co, 55, King-street, Regent-street; W. 


Composed 








THINK OF THEE, SWEET LOVE. Sung 
by Varvoy Riany, Written by J. M. FaLton. Music by 
RB. Stuas. ‘The most choice song of the season,” Price 4s. 
London : Weekes & Co., 16, Hanover-street, W. 
HE COURT WALTZES, on Scotch and English 
Melodies for the Pianoforte. By FREDERICK GOD- 
FREY. Finely illustrated, 4s, ; free by post tor 24 stamps. 


OBERT COCKS & CO.’S MUSICAL BOX, 

Caprice for the Pianoforte. By I. LIEBICH (the first he 

composed), and performed at the Queen's Concert Rooms, Han- 
over-square, and twice encored. Free by post 24 stamps. 


ORAH, SWEET NORAH. Sung with great 

éclat by Mdlle, Liebhart. The immensely popular song, 

by the composer of ‘‘ Her bright smile haunts me still,” ‘ Thy 
voice is near,” “ The Liquid Gem,” ‘‘ The Snowdrop,” 


] OBIN. Song, written and composed by ANNE 

FRICKER, composer of ‘‘ Fading Away,” “I Built a 
Bridge of Fancies,” ce, Finely illustrated. 8s. ; free by post 
for 18 stamps. 


BUILT A BRIDGE OF FANCIES; 

Sone. Words By Miss MYLNE. Masie by ANNE 
FRICKER. ‘‘A charming song: sure to become a favourite.” 
—Liverpool Journal, 33. ; frees by post 18 stamps. 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for 
the PIANOFORTE. ‘75th Edition. 48 ; free by post 
for 28 stamps. ‘‘It is unapproached by anything of the kind 
that has hitherto been produced.”—Oriental Circular. ‘It is 
par excellence, the book for beginners.” — Scholastic Register. 
London: Published only by Rongat Cocks & Co., New Bur- 
lington-street. Order of all Musicsellers. 








An easy 
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Composed expressly for Mdlle, CHRISTINE NILSSON, 


“TI LOVE THEE,”’ 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY JULES BENEDICT. 


‘*HALCYON DAYS)” 
‘“* BOCCHINA,” 
“ON THE MOUNTAINS.” 
Wonrps ny tne Hos. Mas. NORTON. 


Composed ‘or and sung by 
CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
Post free for 25 stamps each, 





MDLLE,. 


Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


NEW DUET FOR TENOR AND CONTRALTO, 


“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY FLY.” 


COMPOSED BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 








Price Four Shillings. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, 

In Bottles, 28. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm 

and relieving violent fits of coughing. 

P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 
Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867), 
277, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 








quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 


T 
Chemists in the United 





Composed expressly for VERNON RIGBY. In G flat & E flat. © 


affections of the throat‘ has maintained its high character for a 


trom Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 


Public Speak be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
t tated of sit Wholesale and Retail 
ingdom, 
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GLEES AND PART MUSIC, 


12. 


— 
— a) 


» Bethlehem 20 0. ccccccccccccccevcecccecs sees 


. O Salutaris Hostia...... ccc cece cece ceceeecs 


. Sweet Vesper Hymm .......ceeeeceeeceee 


. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree.. 


. Ia, the Early Beam of Morning 





CRAMER'S 





Gounod 
Gounod 
BO WR 0500 60.00 secncetecsnvésseseecss eee 
J. G. Calleott 


.. H. Smart 


The Faded Rose... ..ccccccccccccccsees 


G. A. Macfarren 


. Lullaby ..J. Barnby 
Merrily wake Music’s Measure.............. Barnett 
CAMS BONE ii ve 0s 5e:se:00 05.0: 00:00:00:59.00 cocete ENS 

. Safe Home! (Dr. Neale’s Funeral Hymn)... . Willing 
Harvest Home ..........++000008-.G. A, Macfarren 


The Biller 2.0000 .cce0e -eeeeeG, A, Macfarren 


Balfe 


» All is atill .......... se cece ceeeees. G. A. Macfarren 

By Babylon’s Wave........00+. e+ eeeeee+6+-Gounod 
. Cheer up, Companions ........++. ..V. E. Becker 
. Be Peace on Earth .....ccccscccccccccece Dr. Crotch 


18. Bless’d be the Home .....0......s++++ee03. Benedict 
19. Crocuses and Snowdrops ........+++. «+++ ++H. Smart 
20 Lo, Star-led Chiefs ....cecccccscccsovcees Dr. Crotch 
21. The Joys of Spring.. ........ 00000008 e0e0e0H. Smart 
22. May the Saints Protect and Guide Thee 
G, A. Macfarren 

23. Wine, Wine, the Magician thou art !....M. W. Balfe 
24. Thoughts of Home......6..e.eeeeee -+e.-d, Benedict 
$5. O, hear ye not, Maidens .......++0..++++0+H. Smart 
26, Now the Sun has mounted high ....G,. A. Macfarren 
27. Hymn to Cynthia.. .......ssecccccsccesees M. Smart 
28. In Days of Lang Syne........++..+++++.Niedermeyer 
29. Though the World with Transport ......W. Wallace 
30. Light as Fairy foot can fall........C. M. Von Weber 
81. Fill tho Shining Goblet ........++..++--Jdohn Parry 
$2. The Merry Gipsics.......0.ccceececesseceeds Welsh 
OR DONE ie OE 00 0.05 n0i0060.004n0nsesceesavade Oe 
34. While Shepherds. (Carol) J. F. Simpson 
85. Glory to the Caliph ......+++008+0C, M. Von Weber 
86. Land of Wonders .......0..+eeeeee ee ee oe LL. Smart 
SF. Mhapheer d's Cot os os sion ce ceececiescecdces.. WM 
88. In a Cell or Cavern deep ,,.....+++.++...dohn Parry 
89. The Mecting of Ships .....0s. ss eeeeeeee ++ 1. Moore 
40. O, tell me, shall my Love be Myne_ .. Bianchi Taylor 
41. IT knowa Maidem ......0e.e eens cvececcese John Old 
42. I wish to Tune my Quiv’ring ........ T. F. Walmsley 
43. Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sing..........H. Smart 
44. At first the Mountain Rill.......... G. A. Macfarren 
45. Angels that around us ........-+0 .. W. V. Wallace 
46. The Wood, the Wood, the Gay Greenwood 
G. A, Macfarren 

47. Vintager’s Evening Song ....... eee . -F. Mori 
48. Peace to the Mem'ry of the Brave ....W. V. Wallace 
49. Over the Dark Blue Waters ......C. M. Von Weber 
60. Trumpet Blow .......6...0 PPPTTTTiTT Tire Gounod 
61. My heart's in the Highlands .. Bianchi Taylor 
62. More brightly than the day-star .... Bianchi Taylor 
63. Crowned with clusters .......0000.eeeeee ee +» Mellon 
64. Stars of the Summer night ............+++++.Smart 
SEP ye rer 
66. Merrily, merrily sound the bells ............ Hatton 
7. Echoes...+s++- ee eevee ee covescesceeed’s Berger 


(To be continued. ) 


LONDON : 


ORAMER AND (CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER'S 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS. 


Price 1s. each. Post free for 1s. 2d. in Stamps. 





COURSE FOR PIANOFORTE. 


RAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 

/ PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples 
and Exercises, and Lessuns in the Principal Major and Minor 
Keys, witha Prelude to each Key. 


te ER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 
) Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Be srtini, Czerny, Logier, &e. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite § Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 


CO RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little 
) Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 
trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 


te- MER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain 
/ “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
-_ Sacred Works with a few short’ Exercises with special 
objects. 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in alias 


) Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
f llowing Book, 


Oe AMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
/ the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pu il 
will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
studies in Book 5. 


(> AMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 
C 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &c. 
Cc" AMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
- from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
forte. 
Oe ’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 
© RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 
OM crmers TWELFTH BOOK, 


consisting of 
Cramer’s celebrated Studies (continued), 


COURSE FOR VOICE. 
C= VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 


Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 
pose, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts, 

Useful for school and class teaching. 


NRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
)  cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, § Songs in Two 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, cottatning | Ente. 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from = orks of 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia ; Part Songs, &c. & 


RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, ph of 

/) Tessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 

tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 

Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers, 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 

and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 

by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
Hatton, 


RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 


Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 

from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pelegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, ‘Mezzo- 
Soprano and Baritone voices, by Vv. Wallace and Henry 





| Smart. 


RAMER'S NINTH BOOK, _ aan Obser- 
vations on the Art of Sin ing, (concluded), y Manuel 
Garcia. Grand Selection : Song thoven, Duet by Mac- 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 
CY AMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfegei from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 
Bishop. 
Oye ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 


Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, ti, Levey. 


LONDON : 
CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER'S 


GLEE SINGER'S LIBRARY, 


. The Bee (Glee for four voices) ........00..J. Elliott ; ‘ 
. The Evening Gun (Ballad for three voices), T. Moore - 

Forgive blest shade ee Callcott 0 

. "Twas Nature’s Gay Day (Glee for three voices)... .. 

Barham Living 

. By Celia’s Arbour (Glee for four voices) .. W. Horsley 

O Happy Fair (Glee for three voices), Shield ; Breathe 

soft, ye Winds (Glee for three voices) ..W. Paxton 0 4 

Charity (Trio for equal voices) .. -- Rossini 0 3 





wo 


sateen ee tenes 


oo 
oo 
2 8 


= 


ee eee eees 


7. Discord (Glee for four voices), 8. Webbe, Sen.; She 
who lies here (Round) ......scseseeseeseseeeses 08 
8. Faith (Trio for equal voices) .......+.+++..+.Rossini Q 3 


bad 


Health to the Queen (Glee for four voices), R. Spofforth ; 


Drink to Me only with thine Eyes (Glee for three 
voices) .... 


10. When shall we three meet again (Ballad), W. Horsley ; 
Lightly tread, ’tis hallowed ground (Glee for three 
VOICES) cesesscccccccessceccceceves oS. SOtland 0 9 

11, Crabbed Age and Youth (Glee for four voices), R. J. §, 
Stevens ; A beauteous fair has stole my heart (Catch) 0 2 


. See our oars with feather’d spray, Sir John Stevenson ; 
Ah! how, Sophia (Catch) . patina enon 02 
Gallant and gaily on the waves riding (Glee for jaa 


eee ee ee eee 


voices); Sweet blossom (Glee for three voices) ..., 
Dr. Calleott 0 2 
14. See the conquering hero comes ...........+..Handel 0 2 


Where art thou, Beam of Light, Sir H. R. Bishop; 
As on the mournful Poplar Bough, Dr. Callcott .. 0 2 


16. Hail, Smiling Morn, R. Spofforth; Lordly Gallants, 
Bir. COMUOOtt .0icc cccececcceccce coccesas cs sgcesece @ 8 

17. And ye shall walk in Silk Attire, H. Mulliner ; Blessed 
is he (Canon), Dr. Callcott ........sceccssscceeee O 2 

18. Oh! I could whisper thee a Tale, J. Jolly ; Call to Re- 
membrance (Canon), Dr. Callcott......secscsseeeee O 2 

19. Oh, tarry, gentle Traveller, Dr. Callcott ; Rosemary, 
De GAGE. oocaceccccdcccescecvsccschessosccscs OO 
20. Hark! the Curfew’s solemn sound ......T. Attwood 0 2 
21. Lone Dweller of the Rock ........++..+.Dr. Calleott 0 2 
22. Hark! Apollo strikes the Lyre ..........+...Bishop 0 2 
23. Slumber on, my Pretty Babe............C. W. Smith 0 2 

24. Sleep, Lady, Sleep, Bishop; Come, buy my Cherries 


(Catch) J. Stevenson ........secececececvecevcees 
. Swiftly from the mountain’s brow .,......5. Webbe 
. The Farewell .....0..ceeese ee ee ee ee oe Mendelssohn 
27. Who is Sylvia, what is she?.... Bishop 
. Let me careless, T, Linley ; There is a Ladie Sweete 


and Kind, T, Ford (1607).. seamen 


+ eee en enee 


29, Sportive little Trifler, tell me, Bishop ; Yet stay, fair 
Lady, Calloott .......cccccscesceeees widenoub snare 

30. Blow, gentle Gales, Bishop; When the Wind blows 
Bishop 0 2 
31. Who first will strike the Deer? ......+0++..+-Bishop 0 
$2. Come o'er the Brook .......... 08 eseeese ss eeBishop 0 2 


. When Evening’s Shade (altered from W. Sutor); 
When all alone, G. Converso (1588) ...ssseeeeeeee O28 
Come on the light wing’d Gale, Callcott ; Fair is my 
Love, R. Spofforth,.....sceececcsesseessecceee O 2 
. Song of the Skylark, Mendelssohn ; When the Earth 
is hush’d, L. de Call ......cecceececs ee eeneeee 
The Chapel Bell, Kreutzer ; Whispering ever of thee 
. The hunter's farewell ..........+++++.. Mendelssohn 
To Woman’s power surrender, Salieri ; Flow, O my 
tears, J. Bennett (1598)........ 
The Primrose, Mendelssohn ; Come, let’s sing a merry 
round. (Altered from Marschner).. .. 
. As now the shades of eve, Dr. Cooke (1782).. 
. Once upon my cheek......s0ceeseeeeeeee DP Calleott 
O, by rivers, by whose fall8.....+ +0000 e+ ++ «+ Bishop 
. Pleased with the calm ...... 606... ceeeee ee + Mozart 
44, The Carnivale .....csececceeeese cece ee oe ee dons 


45, Awake, lian i Danby; Now is the month of 
Maying.. coccee se Morley 


46. We fairy folk, sebeenhenlt The Waits ......J. Savile 
47. My dear mistress had a heart, Spofforth ; Soft, soft 

MUSIC ..ccccccccccecs .C, E. Pax 
Since first I saw, Ford ; Home, sweet home. .Hargitt 
Mark’d you her eye, Spofforth ; Bless our garden's 

Flora gay (Catch, 3 voices) .......+..W: Horsley 
60. The Chough and Crow (Glee for three voices) .. Bishop 
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ORAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
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THE SOLDIER'S CHOICE. 





Ob, bury me not in the churchyard green! 
Where the sighing breeze murmurs low, 

Thro’ the rustling leaves, tho’ it is not seen, 
It whispers a tale of woe. 

And lay me not ’mid the churchyard flow’rs, 
Where the violet droops its head, 

And seems, a3 it drips with the evening show’rs, 
To weep for the silent dead! 


Let the battle-field be my glorious grave, 
Where the blood of the faithful flows ; 

With my head on the breast of some comrade brave, 
May I sink to my last repose. 

Let my soldier’s garb be my only shroud, 
As tombless and cold I lie, 

And my funeral note be my comrades’ shout, 
Proclaiming the victory ! 


Far, far away, on the field of blood, 
Still grasping the lance and shield, 
May the hand which had fought for its country’s 
good, 
Lie still on the battle-field. 
May the lonely bat, in the silent night, 
Flit by, o’er the true and brave, 
And the silver moon with its chastened light, 
Keep watch o’er the soldier’s grave ! 


Nannie LAMBERT. 








PROVINCIAL, 





The Postmen's Annual Concert was given in the 
Town Hall, Birmingham, on the 2nd of March. 
Bennett’s ‘‘ May Queen ’’ formed the first part of the 
program, the solo music being well interpreted by 
Madame Liebhart, Mdlle. Drasdil, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, and Mr. Orlando Christian. The band and 
chorus of 200 performers was under the direction of 
Mr. C. Heap. Several ballads were introduced in 
the second part, and a violin solo by Herr Pettersson. 
The members of the Philharmonic Union gave their 


services on the occasion, and the hall was well 
filled. 





A concert in aid of the French was got up 
at the suggestion of Mrs. Monsell, wife of the 
Postmaster-General, by Mrs. Graves, wife of the 
Protestant Bishop of Limerick, with the assistance 
of a committee of ladies and gentlemen, and came 
off on the 20th ult. in the Atheneum, Limerick, 
under the conductorship of Mr. Handel Rogers. The 
first part of the concert was of a miscellaneous 
description, while the second consisted of Haydn’s 
third or Imperial Mass; the chorus numbered over 
seventy voices with an accompaniment of a small 
orchestra. In a pecuniary view the concert was 
& decided success, the committee having more 


than one hundred pounds to hand over towards 
the cause. 





Professor Oakeley on Friday afternoon gave one 
of his pleasing organ recitals to a crowded and 
appreciative audience in the Edinburgh University 
Music Classroom, preluding, as usual, his perform- 
ance by a synoptical sketch of the merits of the 
Pieces in the appended program: —Prelude and 
Fugue in G minor (Bach); Solo and Chorus, (a) 
* Qui tollis peccata mundi, Miserere nobis” (Mass 
No. 12); (b) “Dona nobis pacem—Hallelujah, 
Amen” (Mass No. 1) (Mozart); Quartet and Semi- 
Chorus, “Blest are the departed” (Die letzen 
Dinge) (Spohr); Largo, Pianoforte Sonata, No. 2 
(Beethoven) ; Andante for Organ (Bervon) ; Andan- 
tino, Pensées Musicales (Schubert) ; Choruses from 
“Judas Maccabeus” (a) ‘“*O Father, whose Al- 
mighty power;” (b) ‘« Hallelujah, Amen ” (Handel). 





The Derby Choral Union gave its second concert 
of the season on Friday evening, March 3rd. Men- 
delssohn’s oratorio of ‘ St. Paul” was given in a 
manner which afforded abundant proof of the steady 
Progress the Society are making under the direction 
of their conductor, Mr. W. W. Woodward. This 
first public performance in Derby of “ St. Paul” 
Was highly appreciated by a large audience; the 
"hlause enthusiastic, Mrs. T.Q. Bateman, Mrs, 


E. Gamble, and Mr. Carlos Lovatt were the principal 
vocalists, and the orchestra comprised members of 
the Birmingham, Nottingham, and Derby Philhar- 
monic Societies, led by Mr. H. Farmer. Mr. T. 
Trimmell presided at the Organ, and Mr. W. W. 
Woodward conducted. The next concert will con- 
sist of J. F. Barnett’s cantata, “The Ancient 
Mariner,” and a cantata by Mr. W. W. Woodward, 
called ‘ Excelsior.” 

The pantomime of “ Whittington and His Cat” 
has attracted large audiences to the Theatre Royal, 
Belfast, during the past few weeks. This is the last 
week of the season and also of the theatre. On 
next Monday evening the popular and enterprising 
lessee takes his annual benefit; an event which 
with each returning spring is looked forward to with 
the greatest interest ; and on the next day probably 
the work of demolition will commence in “ The Old 
Royal.” The new edifice is to be erected on the 
site of the present venerable structure, but as it will 
be much more extensive, the contractor is already 
at}iwork with the dressing rooms, &e. ‘The New 
Royal” will be ready by the 1st of next September. 
In the Ulster Hall, Messrs. Poole and Younge’s 
Panorama of the Franco-Prussian War is drawing 
good houses.—~In the Victoria Hall, Mrs. Spring- 
thorpe’s Wax Works still remains——M. D’Arce’s 
Marionette Entertainment has been for the last ten 


days in the Music Hall.——Batty’s Circus is still 
here. 








At the Theatre Royal, Cork, a few nights ago, a 
little boy got on the top of one of the Indiarubber 
bags containing gas for the service of the lime-light 
in the pantomime, when his weight caused it to 
burst, and the gas, coming in contact with a light, 
exploded with a terrific report, causing the greatest 
consternation to those in the vicinity. Happily 
nothing more serious occurred than the displacing 
of some of the woodwork behind the scenes and a 
small portion of the roof being carried away. Qn 
the same night an accident of a more serious nature 
occurred during the performance, through the in- 
cautious use of firearms. One of the men employed 
inside the scenes was carelessly carrying a gun on 
his shoulder, loaded with blank cartridge, when it 
suddenly exploded in the face of the stage carpenter, 
named Callaghan, who was standing quite close to 
the muzzle of the gun. The unfortunate man is 
much burned, and it is feared will lose the sight of one 
of his eyes. He was immediately removed to the 
Infirmary. 





Some disappointment has been experienced in 
York in connection with theatres. Mr. Henry 
Corri’s Opera Company was announced to appear 
for six nights only, commencing on Monday with 
‘Tl Trovatore.”’ A very large multitude of people 
assembled, St. Leonard’s Place being lined with 
cabs and private carriages, and the theatre was 
lit up, but the doors kept closed. About half-past 
eight, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Colman’s deputy, announced 
outside the theatre that the company had not 
arrived, but could not give any reason why they had 
not come. At this the “‘roughs” began to be very 
excited, and would, no doubt, have done great 
damage to the theatre, had it not been for the 
interference of the police. On Tuesday evening, 
“ Lucrezia Borgia’? was announced, when a large 
number of people again assembled, no notice being 
issued by the lessee of the theatre whether the com- 
pany would appear or not. Threats of all kinds 
were uttered on this occasion, but the mob was 
quietly got away. All sorts of rumours are afloat as 
to the reason the company did not appear. 





Mr. Kennedy, the well-known vocalist, gave the 
first of three entertainments on ‘‘ The Songs of 
Scotland” in the Music Hall Edinburgh, last week, 
to a large and appreciative audience. The first part 
of the program consisted of a condensation, largely 
interspersed with songs drawn from various sources, 
of “The Gentle Shepherd;” and the second part 
was made up of selections from the lays of Lady 
Nairne. Mr. Kennedy's condensation of Allan 











Ramsay's pastoral was in every way admirable ; and 





the songs which he introduced were thoroughly 
apposite to the text. His remarks on the lays of 
Lady Nairne were few but succinct and dis- 
criminating. As usual his singing was tasteful, 
expressive, and entirely free from those flourishes 
in which some vocalists are prone to indulge. 





Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul performed at the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, on Saturday and Monday 
last. The spacious hall—one of the largest in the 
kingdlom—was crowded on both occasions to an 
extent rarely witnessed. If the talented couple are 
as successful all through the United Kingdom as 
they wore in Manchester, they are undoubtedly the 
most fortunate entertainers now before the public. 
——Mr. Hallé performed the Grand Mass in D 
(Beethoven), at his penultimate concert last Thurs- 
day. The entire program ran thus :—Part 1.—Ovor- 
ture, ‘‘ Occasional Oratorio ” (Handel) ; Air, Mdme. 
Patey, ‘* Morning Prayer,” ‘* Eli” (Costa) ; ‘* Mau- 
rerische Trauermusik,” Funeral Music composed on 
the occasion of the death of the Freemasons Meck- 
lenburg and Esterhazy, July, 1785 (first time) 
(Mozart) ; Air, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, ‘* The 
Legend of the Crossbill” (organ’ obbligato, Mr. 
Walker) (Lemmens); Overture, ‘* Athalie’’ (Men- 
delssohn. Part 2.—Grand Mass in D (Beethoven), 
Musically speaking, it was the most satisfactory 
choral concert of the season, because, while far from 
perfect, the choir showed more proofs of rehearsal 
and care than at any of the previous ones. Next 
Thursday’s concert terminates the season.——We 
can do no more this week than chronicle the 
production of * Timon of Athens ” for the first time 
in Manchester, for Mr. Calveri’s benefit at the 
Prince’s Theatre. The whole production is alike 
creditable to the management, and to the public who 
appreciate Shakespeare sufficient to repay the cost 
attendant on such a revival. 

The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave a per- 
formance of Handel's ‘* Samson” on Tuesday last to 
avery large audience. The principal vocalists were 
Mdme. Rudersdorff, Mdme. Viardot-Garcia, Mr, 
Raynham, and Mr. Santley, with Mr. Hirst, organ ; 
Mr. T. Harper, solo-trumpet; and Mr. Benedict 
conductor. Both band and chorus did their work 
well, and several of the choruses were very effectively 
given. Of the soloists Mr. Santley and Mdme, 
Rudersdorff carried off the honours. With all due 
respect to Mdme. Pauline Viardot as a great artist, 
and one of the most celebrated singers of her day, 
we cannot but think her engagement a mistake. 
She was not in good voice, and appeared to be suffer- 
ing from indisposition. Mr. Santley sang as finely 
as ever, and was encored in ‘‘ How willing my 
paternal love.” Of course Mdme. Rudersdorff 
created the usual sensation in ‘“ Let the bright 
Seraphim,” which she declaimed splendidly. She 
sang with all her wonted energy and power of voice, 
and was ably seconded by Mr. Harper. The per- 
formance called forth most enthusiastic applause. 
— The Monday Popular concert on Wednesday 
next is unusually attractive. The artists are Mdme, 
Schumann, MM. Joachim, Ries, Zerbini, and 
Piatti, and Mdme. Florence Lancia. The program 
includes Handel’s Sonata in A Major for violin, and 
Beethoven's Sonata in F' Major for pianoforte and 
violin. The vocal solos are als» good, and we shall 
be glad to welcome Madame Lancia at these concerts. 
——Miss Neilson appeared at the Alexandra Theatre 
on Monday last in “ Amy Robsart,” and met with 
great success. We hope to say more of the perform- 
ance next week. 











CONCERTS, 





The first concert of the Philharmonic Society's 
season took place at St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday 
evening, under distinguished patronage, Royalty 
being present. This is the 59th season of the 
Society's existence, To M. Gounod, who was 


present, was devoted the greater part of the pro- 
gram, another portion being given to Beethoven's 
© minor Symphony. This was performed in accord- 
ance with the wish of a lady of Pesth, the bestower 
of a bust of the composer, which was exhibited 
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during the evening, placed in front of the platform 
under the conductor's desk. This work was executed 
by Profesor Schaller, of Vienna, from drawings for 
which Beethoven sat to the artist ; and the fidelity 
of the likeness is attested by various documents 
forwarded to the society with the bust. Of Gounod's 
works the Symphony in D major was first given—an 
original, flowing, melodic work, with skilful instru- 
mentation. The movements which pleased most 
were the intermediate ‘“ Allegretto Moderato,” and 
the finale. The composer conducted and was 
complimented. The symphony was followed by a 
new religious song, ‘‘ There is a green hill” (words 
by Longfellow), which was admirably sung by Mr. 
Santley, warmly applauded, aud had to be repeated. 
This composition is in the composer's particular 
manner, and will recommend itself to his admirers. 
A third of his compositions, a Saltarello for orchestra 
is, if not novel, bright and sparkling. Yet more 
from the same musician's works—the cavatina 
‘*Plus grand dans son obscurité” from ‘‘ La Reine 
de Saba” sang in English by Miss Wynne and 
producing a recall both for singer and composer. 
The second part of the program, after Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony, went on to miscellaneous matters. 
From these Mendelssohn's violin concerto stood 
prominently out by reason of Herr Joachim’s 
superlative playing. Never has the great artist 
shown to better advantage. The vocal pieces were 
the scena, * My child is fled,” from Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren’s ‘Robin Hood,’’ capitally sung by 
Mr. Santley; the well known “Crudel perché,” 
from ‘‘Le Nozze,” and there was also played 
the overture to Weber’s “ Ruler of the Spirits.” 
The large hall was filled by a brilliant audience, 
among whom the Princess of Wales, the Princess 
Christian, and Prince Arthur were conspicuous. 

The Princess Emma Matchinsky gave a soirée on 
Tuesday at St. James's Hall, which was well and 
fashionably attended. Her Highness was herself a 
candidate for favour, and in the aria ‘‘ Dove sono” 
and the duet * Sull’ aria’ exhibited a very pleasing 
voice, and an admirable presence and style. After 
the first air she was recalled, a compliment subse- 
quently repeated. She also sang ‘* Convien partir,” 
with Mr. Sims Reeves. This gentleman made his 
usual with little exertion, and was 
encored in a new song by Mr. Thorpe Pede. Malle. 
Liebhart sang Mr. Allen’s ad captandum ballad, 
“Little bird.” Mdlle. Laverne sang pleasingly 
Venzano’s aria, “Ah che Assorta.” The Chevalier 
de Kontski and Signor Piatti were among the instru- 
mentalists : the first was encored after an attractive 
Reverie, and played a waltz in response. A M. 
Savrlet, also, who is a Swedish professor, played an 
excellent solo on the flute. Miss Jenny Pratt, Mr. 
Lewis Thomas, and Mr. Wallace Wells filled the 
rest of the program. 

As at St. James’s Hall recently, so at the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday, Mr. J. F. Barnett’s cantata, 
** Paradise and the Peri” was given and delighted 
the hearers. The applause was quite demonstrative, 


impression 


the encores numerous, and the composer, who con- 
ducted, warmly called at the close. The artists 
were Mesdames Vanzini, Patey, Messrs. Vernon 
Rigby and Santley. 





THE THEATRES. 





On Saturday night was produced at St. James's 
Theatre, a comedy in four acts, by Mr. Albery, 
under the title of ‘‘ Zwo Thorns.’ The piece is a 
modified version of his play brought out at Liver- 
pool, Bristol, and New York, as “ The Coquettes ; 
or, the Two Joneses.’ The sub-title in fact is a 
much more appropriate designation than ‘ 7'wo 
Thorns.’ For all suggestiveness to be found herein, 
the comedy might as well have been called “ Two 
Stems.” Of thorns, real or metaphorical, we see 
nothing. Only by the most violently forced figure 
can such an epithet be transformed to the two 
ladies of unequal age who indulge in some very 
harmless coquetry. But verisimilitude is not 
sought for at all in the piece : nearly every situation 
outrages probability. We are first asked to believe 





a widower with ason and daughter, another has a 

wife and daughter, and who all live in the same house, 

and apparently never go to business at all, the 

eldest partner being in a chronic state of intoxica- 

tion. In this lively firm, the youngest, Mr. Bates 

Curling, persistently plots against the domestic 

peace of the second partner, Mr. Minton : his motive 

being revenge for the slight put upon him by the 

present Mrs. Minton in choosing her husband in 

preference to him, Curling. So resolute is Curling 

to provoke marital squabbles, that he engages the 

firm’s butler to send disguised and anonymous 

letters to Mrs. Minton, hinting at her husband's 

infidelity. That a butler holding a good situation 
should accede to such schemes, is one of the 
credences the audience are asked to accept. 

They are next required to believe that a young 
seapegrace calling himself Jones is likely to enter 
the house with a more or less criminal view in 
respect of Mrs. Minton; to mistake Mr. Minton for 
the said butler and the eldest partner for another 
servant; and to confide to the husband (whose looks 
and bearing proclaim him a thorough gentleman, 
and whom not even a blind man could mistake for 
a servant) his designs on the lady of the house. 
Various incidents spring from this misconception, 
which are in the spirit of the broadest farce. In 
the midst of these comicalities, it is made apparent, 
though by no means reasonable, that Curling, the 
malevolent partner, is projecting a new vengeance 
on Mrs. Minton by bringing forward a dissolute old 
father of hers, who is a decayed actor, and whose 
existence she has been anxious to conceal from her 
husband. This father comes, and lo! allreason for 
the daughter’s repugnance to him vanishes; for he 
is a very gentlemanly, dignified old fellow, whose 
intemperance is so rare, and so well carried off, 
that it would pass as venial in a house accustomed 
to the chronic inebriety of Sir Kidd Parkhouse, the 
eldest partner. Yet we are asked to believe that 
Mrs. Minton shudders and is overcome, and that 
Bates Curling temporarily triumphs. This worthy 
has hitherto so failed in his schemes of vengeance, 
as to be caught and knocked down by the husband 
against whom he is plotting. He has been knocked 
down and ordered to quit the house; but he does 
not quit it; he dresses for dinner; and in the fourth 
act he is informed by Mr. Minton that he, Minton, 
‘‘hates no man.” Probably therefore, the knocking 
down was simply a mark of esteem. At all events 
the two partners shake hands and continue to 
love one another. In the third act the young 
scapegrace alluded to attempts a liaison with Mrs. 
Minton. He is from time to time interrupted in his 
design—first by Sir Kidd Parkhouse, afterwards by 
Sir Kidd's son; but these interruptions do not 
dissuade him from proceeding with the seduction— 
in an open drawing-room, and with a couple of 
servants (as he supposes) watching in the next room. 
The intended victim slips out, and substitutes the 
other coquette, her friend, in her place. The two 
women are utterly dissimilar—in height and age and 
voice and personel; yet the young libertine does not 
observe the difference, but continues the love-mak- 
ing. Finally, he is discomfited by the husband, who 
himself mistakes the junior coquette for his wife, 
and reads her a lesson. In the last act everybody 
betakes himself to the cottage orné of the decayed 
actor, Mrs. Minton’s father. No reason is assigned 
for their going there. It is in the middle of an elm 
avenue, apparently in the heart of Surrey or Kent, 
and miles from London ; yet the libertine has come 
down (still in evening dress) after a late sederunt 
‘“at the Albion,” and on the look out for soda- water, 
that restorative being difficult to obtain in London. 
All stroll on here as aimlessly as they strolled into 
Mr. Minton’s drawing-room; andhere itis discovered 
that the decayed actor’s benefactor, who has pro- 
vided him. with the cottage orné and rescued him 
from poverty, is Mr. Minton, doing this secretly, 
though there is no reason why he should be 
ashamed of his wife’s father. Further it is dis- 
covered that the young scapegrace is the son of 
a lord. He is forthwith married to the un- 
attached coquette; the other, Mrs. Minton, receives 
a lecture on flirting and then her husband's 





in a banking firm of three partners, of whom one is 


——— 


Miss Minton, stepdaughter to the flirting lady, Th, 

piece betrays a strange lack of artifice; and j, 

a succession of outrages on probability. The plot 

is tortuous and bewildering: there are one or tyo 

good situations, but they spring from insufficient 

antecedents and lead to nothing. The dialogue 

is smart enough to be amusing, and there are some 

good sayings in the manner of epigram—guch as 

‘“You adhere so strictly to the truth, that these 

is no getting the truth out of you.” But the 

dialogue is also full of such involved tropes, that 

no mere hearer can follow them quickly enough 

for comprehension. How many in an andience 

could take in such a remark as this ?—* Your 

estimation is like a house: the drawing-room js 
better than the attic, and he is best off who 
oceupies the lowest place.” There are also passages 
which are to be deprecated on account of their 
coarseness; one of these allusions, referring to 
the use of a handkerchief, ought on all grounds 
of taste to be struck out. The acting of “ Two 
Thorns’’ is very good: in all respects Mrs. Wood's 
company is exceptionally strong. The possession 
of an actress like Mrs. Hermann Vezin is if 
anything an embarras de richesses in drawing-room 
comedy. Something of the effect of one of the 
falconide in a canary-cage is suggested by the 
spectacle of Mrs. Vezin assuming finicking manners 
and q@illades on an ottoman. We feel that her 
place is in the loftier sphere, where strong passions 
are expressed in sonorous lines. She is wasted 
amid the littlenesses of realism. ‘The part 
of Mrs. Minton, again, demands a rare combination 
of personal charms and histrionic ability. It is 
like Frou-Frou and other difficult ideal characters 
of that stamp. It needs an Adelina Patti, if we had 
only an Adelina Patti on the dramatic stage—a 
slender, winning, pretty, mischievous, wholly irre- 
sponsible mélange of fairydom and womanhood. 
The spectacle of a fine stately dramatic artist 
descending to such niaiseries is incongruous. Mr. 
Farren gave finish and refinement to the part of 
Minton: it was an excellent impersonation. Equal 
with him in felicity of delineation was Mr. Henry 
Marston, whose decayed actor was a capital bit of 
delicate exaggeration. Mr. Lionel Brough threw a 
graphic bit of characterisation into Sir Kidd Park- 
house, the self-indulgent banker, whose ideas are 
mostly muddled, but whose conviction of the 
respectability of the house is unimpaired. Mr. Lin 
Rayne improves as he gains experience: when he 
has lost that expression of chronic surprise, and the 
habit of taking the gallery into his confidence, he 
will do still better. He acted the quondam Jones 
in a gentlemanly manner, though the part is by no 
means a grateful one. Miss Brough was pleasant 
and spirituelle ; but Bates Curling antipathetic in 
every sense. 

At the Court Theatre Mr. Hermann Vezin is acting 
the réle of Garrick in ‘* Doctor Davey,” the play of 
Mr. Albery’s written specially for him. The imper- 
sonation is admirable, and brings out the force and 
naturalness of Mr. Vezin’s acting in striking 
colours. 

The ‘ Streets of London” has been brought out at 
the Holborn Theatre with Mr. Vining in his well- 
known part of Badger. The rest of the characters 
are taken by the Misses Jane Rignold and Carlyle, 
Messrs. Philip Day, Villiers, Wallace, and Irish, the 
last a Liverpool actor, who rather exaggerated the 
part of Dan. 

“Le Pour et le Contre,” a “proverb” by M. 
Octave Feuillet, acted between a husband and wife 
is agreeably played at Charing Cross by M. Barbe 
and Mdlle. Therval. A ‘warlike Odelet” (we did 
not know that odes were susceptible of diminution, 
but odelette guerritre is beyond exception), spoken 
by Mdlle. Rial, is supposed to be recited by ® 
devoted maiden of France, whose lover has been 
made Captain—luckily not of the National Garde. 

Si j’ai la mine un peu hautaine 

En ces jours de deuil et @horreurs, 
C'est qu’on l’a nommé capitaine 
Dans un bataillon d’éclaireurs. 

Ma meilleure amie en enrage : 

Son mari n'est que caporal, 

Mais je souris du commérage 





pardon; and Sir Kidd Parkhouse’s son marries 





Avec un dédain martial. 
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— 
Il est parvenu sans entrave 
Ace haut point d’avancement 
Parce qu'il était le plus brave, 
Comme il était le plus charmant. 
Certes, quand il a pris les armes, 
J’avais le cour bien anxieux : 
A force de verser des larmes, 
J'ai rougi le bord de mes yeux ; 
Mais, n’importe, j'ai dit: ‘ Qu’il parte!” 
Bien que née au quartier d’Antin, 
J'ai le coeur des femmes de Sparte 
Sous mon corsage de satin. 
Quoiqu’il me laissat éplorée, 
Craignant de ne plus le revoir, 
Jétais fldre d’étre adorée 
De qui préférait son devoir. 

A new burlesque entitled ‘* Chrystalline” was pro- 
duced at the King’s Cross Theatre on Monday last. 
The piece, which we believe is the first effort of the 
author, Mr. G. M. R. Layton, was received with 
favour by a large audience. 

Mr. Reece’s burlesque of ‘‘ Whittington Junior” 
gave way on Wednesday at the New Royalty 
to the production of a new and original comedy 
by Mr. B. Dixon, called ** Behind a Mask.” It 
turns on the artificial and actual contrasts of 
stage life, the heroine being an actress who marries 
a man of fashion. The piece had the usual 
honorary success on its first night. 

The Standard Theatre has been the first to 
avail itself of the material for the drama which will 
crop up for years to come from the events of the war 
juss ended. The piece produced on Wednesday can 
be regarded merely as a spectacle. The dramatic 
action may be given in a very few words. Joseph 
Callier (Mr. H. 8. Haynes an *‘ Englishman by birth 
but naturalised by residence,” and Jules Bonhomme 
(Mr. G. Hamilton) have been comrades and friends, 
but have now become enemies. Jules has a wife 
and family. Joseph is about to be married to a 
rustic beauty. Jules, in order to ruin and destroy 
his quondam friend contrives to seize a Prussian 
despatch and secrets it in Joseph’s knapsack. Here 
it is found by the Prussians, and Joe is 
arrested as a spy. The soldiers have also 
seized Jules as a suspicious person. On 
being confronted with Joseph, the latter continues 
so far to criminate his adversary as to get him 
sentenced to be shot along with himself. But now 
Madame Bonhomme, wandering about the Prussian 
camp in despair at the approaching death of her 
husband, and desolation of herself and family, 
recognises her father in the person of an officer of 
high rank, who has anthority enough to get both 
delinquents pardoned. Upon these cole ma- 
terials, the spectacle which is entitled ‘“* Germans 
and French,” is founded. We can merely refer to 
the chief tableaux, of which the piece consists of 
twelve. “The Boulevard des Italiens ” (No. 2), is 
interesting from its correctness. In No.3, ‘‘French 
camp beyond the Moselle,” we have military evolu- 
tions bya detachment. In No. 5 is introduced a 
“ Moving Panorama,” with the march of the French 
for the relief of Metz. No.9 presents us with the 
“Battle round Sedan.” No. 10, “ After the Battle,” 
with the dead and the dying. These three last- 
named scenes present a vivid idea of the destructive 
horrors of a siege by fire and sword. The last scene 
is the “ Siege of Paris and surrender of the city.” 
It appears that the piece has been got up hastily. 
A real shower of rain was promised in the course of 
it, and an “ Allegory of Peace ” at the end, of neither 
of which did we see any sign. These things should 
be remedied, or the advertisements altered. The 

house was quite full. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 


A change of program has just been made at the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution. Mr. E. D. Davies is 
® good ventriloquist. Of the new lecture by Professor 
Pepper, on Astronomy, we say nothing; we hold 


such things are a mere juggling with science. A 
feature in the entertainment is a series of illustra- 
tions of Collins's ‘* Ode to the Passions,’ by Mdme. 
Bousfield. There are ten tableaux, in which the 
lady gives marble-like personations of love, fear, 


despair, hope, &c., and the resemblance to statuary 
18 Very accurate. 


THE ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 





The general meeting of this Fund was held on 
Wednesday, at the offices, 4, Adelphi Terrace, Earl 
Stanhope presiding. There were present, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Mr. Anthony Trollope, Mr. Van 
de Weyer, Mr. Forsyth, Q.C., Mr. W. B. Donne, Mr. 
J. G. Nichol, Dr. William Smith, and Mr. G. Birch. 
The report was read by Mr. W. H. Harrison, and 
this stated that during the year there had been 48 
grants, amounting to £1565, and the majority of the 
recipients had been relieved for the first and second 
times, but several had been relieved three, four, and 
more times, one even receiving a thirteenth grant. 
The grants varied in amount from £10 to £100. 
The report of the treasurers, returned by Lord 
Houghton, Sir F. Pollock, and Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope, stated that the permanent fund, which con- 
sisted at the commencement of last year, of 
£30,238 17s. 3d. Consols, had produced in dividends 
£907 8s. 2d. During the year the sum of £300 
Stock had been purchased. The permanent fund, 
therefore, now amounted to £30,538 17s. 3d., pro- 
ducing an annual dividend of £916 3s. 2d. The 
fund known as the Newton property produced an 
annual dividend of £245 0s. 8d., and the estate 
of the same name at Whitechapel produced in 
rents, £285. A legacy of £10 10s. had been 
bequeathed by Mr. Jewer H. Jewer. The report was 
adopted, and the chairman, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the registrars, treasurers, and auditors, 
referred to the grants which had been made, saying 
that there was every reason to believe that the 
assistance given was deserved, and would be of great 
service. He touched upon the subject of the war, 
and said that this country was to be congratulated 
upon the literature of its newspaper correspondents, 
for these had been particularly successful in present- 
ing brilliant letters on the episodes of this great 
calamity. The English newspaper correspondents, 
he said, had had to undergo serious privations, and 
were exposed to troubles and dangers, all of which 
had been cheerfully borne for the sake of duty, and 
the discharge of that duty had in no small measure 
been the means of arousing and keeping alive the 
spirit of benevolence. But for the efforts of the 
newspaper Press, and the descriptions which had 
been published from the newspaper correspondents, 
nothing like the sums which had been subscribed in 
the Lord Mayor’s Fund and in the National Society 
would have been forthcoming to the honour of this 
country. The vote proposed was carried. The elec- 
tions of officers then followed by ballot. Earl 
Stanhope was elected president, and the following 
vice-presidents in the order of their names :—The 
Archbishop of York, the Archbishop of Dublin, the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of Derby, the Earl of 
Ellenborough, Earl Granville, Earl Russell, Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe, the Bishop of Winchester, 
the Bishop of St. David’s, Lord Houghton, Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone, M.P., Mr. B. Disraeli, M.P., Sir 
William Earle, Sir Roderick Murchison, K.C.B., 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild, M.P., the Marquis of 
Salisbury, Mr. Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson, and Mr. Thomas Henry Allan Poynder. 
The Council elected were Mr. Thomas Gaspey, 
Mr. Robert Blackmoor, Mr. John Murray, Mr. 
John Barrow, Mr. Richard Bentley, the Rev. 
Dr. Major, Bishop Sumner, the Dean of West- 
minster, Mr. Edward Cardwell, M.P., Lord John 


Manners, M.P., Professor Owen, the Hon. C. 
A. Murray, Mr. Robert Stayner Holford, 
M.P., Sir Joseph Napier, Sir John Taylor 


Coleridge, the Dean of Chichester, Mr. John Walter, 
M.P., Sir Henry Lacon Anderson, K.C.8.I., Sir 
William Fairbairn, F.R.S., and Mr. Thomas Baring, 
M.P. The committee were re-elected, Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell and Sir Francis Hastings Doyle 
being added to the number. The other offices 
having been filled, Mr. Anthony Trollope proposed 
the usual vote of thanks to the chairman, and said 
that the institution was very fortunate in having a 
nobleman who so well understood literary work as 
Earl Stanhope to preside over its work, more 
especially as his Lordship took the deepest interest 
in the business of the Fund. The vote was carried 
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AFTER FIGHTING, SONG. 





The last night of the German occupation of 
Paris was passed with choral and instrumental re- 
joicing on the part of the victors, and even with 
some relaxation of the severe hostility of the 
vanquished. Not the great world of Paris came 
out to listen to the regimental bands fanfarring 
in the Champs Elys¢ées; but such as came 
remained quiet and not unappreciative hearers. 
The night was exquisitely lovely—an advanced 
Spring night with a moonlight which threw 
delicate beauty on the boulevards and high 
houses, dingy as Paris has been for the last three 
months. The Madeleine stood out in white un- 
earthly splendour. But if the night was beautiful 
even in the streets, it is simply impossible to 
describe what it was in the open space of the 
Place de la Concorde. For the first time were to 
be seen a number of ladies and children, who 
stayed out till a late hour. A few bright grisettes 
too, with somewhat of their old dainty expression 
about them, were flitting up and down, but they 
preserved a very scornful dignity in their demean- 
our towards the invaders, and were most severe 
in their display of patriotism. Presently a breath 
of delicious music swept down from the 
Triumphal Arch, and every one, French and Prus- 
sians, stood still to listen. All the bands had 
united and formed one monstrous orchestra of 
over a hundred performers. They were playing, 
of course, ‘‘ Die Wacht am Rhein,” and though 
the composition is really of no importance, on the 
contrary, very common-place, it has now acquired 
a peculiar interest that compels your attention, 
and has stamped it with the character of a great 
national hymn. But with such mosicians, the 
best the world has ever produced, and with the 
most perfect of modern instruments, it mattered 
little, as regards effect, what they played. In 
such music, beyond its innate excellence, there 
was a meaning which made the effect tremendous. 
It was the terribly triumphant shout of a con- 
quering army, and every note seemed to leap out 
from the brass instruments in a frenzy of delight. 
You should have seen the Prussians, Bavarians, 
and Saxons as the band came nearer and nearer. 
They affected not to be moved, but their eyes 
glistened almost fiercely with the great joy which 
will never be fairly expressed till the whole army 
shall enter Berlin on the lst of May. And the 
poor French! The sorrowful wreck of a broken 
nation! Many turned away at once, and left the 
spot, as if it were too hard to bear, and those who 
remained never spoke a word. It was the crown- 
ing point of their great grief, and what was life 
to one was death to the other. Under the trees 
on the left of the avenue leading towards the 
Palais de l’Industrie, were the Prussian and 
Bavarian guns. A double quartet of Bavarians 
under the trees on the opposite side began to 
sing one of Mendelssohn's four-part open air 
songs. They are just as successful in singing as 
they have been in fighting. They all had good 
voices, if anything, a little rough, but they were 
excellent musicians, and had very evidently been 
long in the habit of singing together. For an 
instant they had an audience of one or two 
hundred French people, who this time found 
nothing to irritate, but everything to admire. 
Strange how the music seemed to soften for the 
time the bitterness between the two, “ Dame! 
leur musique est bonne! Oh! pour gal..,..Tiens! 
Fifine—regarde moi ce grand garcgon avec ‘sa 
barbe jaune—a’t-il de la chance, avec sa belle 
voix. Dieu! quel ensemble!” And soon. And 
for atime a really kindly feeling crept up, and 
the Germans, flattered by the attention, went one 
by one through the Orpheus glees in a manner 
that would have astonished some of our madrigal 
societies at home. But our small friend Gavroche 
was very amusing. He pretended to be deeply 
affected. “ Dame! ca me fait plearer—préte-moi 
un sou, Gaston!—quand on donne des concerts 
comme ca dans les Champs Elysées, il est de 





by acclamation, and the proceedings terminated, 








rigueur de payer!” And the young scamp 
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played at going round with the hat—but 
the big troopers only laughed, and then 
the French laughed and the singing went on. 
Up at the Are de l'Etoile was the great Prussian 
bivouac. The whole place was littered with straw 
—camp fires of enormous dimensions on all sides 
—and the rifles and knapsacks stacked and piled 
with striking neatness. Kettles were swinging 


over the fires, supper was already going on, and 
every man had apipe in his mouth. It was a 
curious blaze of light. First there was a white 
flash from the brass helmets under the moon, and 
then the red glare from the flames that half lit up 
the grandeur of the colossal arch. Here there 


was a monster vocal concert going on—at least 
300 voices—and*it was very pleasant to listen to. 
Sometimes they stood up and danced round the 
fires, and but for the want of trees, one might 
have imagined a carousal in the Black Forest or 
the Hartz Mountains—easy to see their gladness 
at the prospect of home, and the tremendous 
welcome they know so well will greet them. But 
this was sacred ground, and no one was permitted 
to enter—and so the outsides turned away, but 
only to hear, far inthe night, ‘‘ Du hast Diamanten 
und Perlen,”’ and other German Lieder, that 
sounded very strangely so far that side of the 
Rhine. 





BERLIN ILLUMINATED. 

The illuminations in Berlin on the night of the 
8rd were spontaneous and magnificent. Their 
chief charm, says a correspondent, were their 
universality. The palaces, the Government offices, 
the foreign Legations, the mansions of the noble 
and wealthy, and the great hotels, exhibited, it 
need scarcely be said, every variety of splendid 
achievement and brilliant device. There were 
whol® constellations of stars, and crowns, and 
wreathed initials, among which it was pleasant to 


an Englishman to mark conspicuously prevalent | and part songs followed, interspersed with instru- 
the “V.,”’ recalling the beloved Eldest Daughter | mental morceaux. Miss Annie Sinclair, to whom 


nation was not confined to isolated points, or to a 
few leading thoroughfares, leaving the rest in 
darkness—but that it was everywhere, and that 
from the Potsdam Gate to the Brandenburg Gate, 
from the Konigstrasse to the Friedrichstrasse, 
from one end of Berlin to the other, the whole 
place became a city of light. The illumination 
had been neither commanded nor counselled by 
the police. The Berliners had simply followed 
their own impulse of gratulation, and lit up, five 
hundred and thirty thousand strong as they are, 
like one Jolly Dick the Lamplighter. All that 
the authorities did was to issue a strong pro- 
hibitory decree against impromptu fireworks. 
Pyrotechnic displays, on the most magnificent 
seale, will doubtless take place in due time, and 
ere another month is over we shall probably have 
a thorough surfeit of shows; but squibs and 
crackers last night, in the hands of irresponsible 
holiday-makers, might have been productive of 
very grave perils. 








MENDELSSOHN’S LIFE AND WORKS. 





A lecture on Mendelssohn and his works, with 
copious illustrations, was given, by Mr. Fred. 
Archer, on Tuesday evening, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, in connection with the Young Men’s 
Catholic Association. Mr. Archer gave an interest- 
ing sketch of the great musician, from the first 
appearance of his precocity as a child, to his last 
sad days in Switzerland. The lesson of the man’s 
life was admirably enforced by specimens of the 
composer’s genius. Tho organ and pianoforte, 
without which any performance of Mendelssohn’s 
music would be incomplete, were both brought 
into requisition by Messrs. Archer and Hargitt; 
and Signor Risegoni, Mr. Baker, and M. Albert 
with violin, viola, and violoncelli, executed several 
favourite compositions. The program was of both 
sacred and secular pieces, and miscellaneous songs 
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Gallants, strike at the pinioned arm; 

From the battue pluck and wear a feather; 
Is there a woman your trophy can charm? 
For ourselves, we live and die together, 





SINGING IN SCHOOLS, 





There is but one way to create a love for music 
in the people, and that is to teach them, while 
still boys and girls, to sing part-music and to gj 
with ease by note. If the members of the Schoo} 
Boards content themselves with imparting some 
sort of modification of that miserable teachj 
which prevails in many of their own families, the 
attempt can only result in utter failure. The 
singing of the poor must necessarily be unaccom. 
panied singing, pure vocal music unsupported by 
that mischievous pianoforte playing which go 
materially helps to conceal the faults of the sing. 
ing of ladies and gentlemen. And just as children 
must learn the alphabet and spelling in order to 
learn to read, so is a facility in singing from notes 
and not by ear, or with the aid of any instrument, 
essential to the learning of part-singing. 

From the earliest years, therefore, children 
should be accustomed to the sight of the fie 
lines of the musical staff, and should be taught to 
sing all possible intervals in the chromatic scale 
as readily as they can read out of a printed book, 
To those who are not familiar with the subject, 
or whose musical education has been no better 
than that which prevails among the English 
middle and upper classes, it may seem 
posterous to attempt a feat of such difficulty. A 
very large number, again, of professional per. 
formers would be quite incompetent to sing all 
the possible intervals in the chromatic scale at the 
word of command. If you had got a roovnful of 
singing masters and mistresses, together with all 
the operatic singers in the country, and were to 
name any one note in the scale, and then desire 
them to sing at once, say, an “ imperfect fifth” 
above it, and then an “ imperfect fifth ” below it, 
not one half of the professed musicians could ac. 
complish the task. And it is because the musical 
education of professionals is so fundamentally 
defective that those whom they teach are still so 
much in the dark as to the necessity and posti- 
bility of a thorough training in the case of the 
oor. And yet there is no more difficulty in teach- 
ing children to read music—that is, to sing inter. 


of England; there were trophies of swords, | (with Mrs. Archer) was intrusted the chief vocal | vals when marked upon the staff—than there is 
javelins, casques, and laurel wreaths; there were | work of the concert, rendered the old German|in teaching them to read printed and written 


giant transparencies, many of them real works of 
art, representing the Prussian eagle in every | charms, is interesting because it is the author's 
last composition—in a thoroughly artistic manner, 
and admirably interpreted the music of that and | much consequence what names are given to the 
other pieces in its spirit as well as letter. There | notes of the scale, provided the reality is steadily 
was a large and delighted audience. 


variety of winged development, and the typical 
“ Germania ’’—a brawny female form with a 
deltoid and biceps that would fascinate Mr. Owen 
Swift to look upon, and a head of yellow hair 
which might slightly astonish Mr. Truefitt— 
putting her best foot foremost, the Rhine a mere 
puddle beneath her finely arched instep. Here 
she brandished a two-handed sword; there, she 
leaned on a shield big as a volunteer target; and, 
as a rule, she breathed fire from her nostrils, and 
flashed rays of lime light from her terrible blue 
eyes. They have got a great conception, the 
Germans, of this ‘‘Germania;” she looks as 
though she had come out in triumph, “ with her 
hands and her feet and her raiment all red ’’—and 
crimsoned indeed is the wine-press she has 
trodden. 

The devices adorning the public edifices were 
mainly in gas, but they were not to me the chief 
objects of interest. Who has not seen such 
vanities all over the world, and what amount of 
gaseous splendour cannot our artists in that kind 
lend to the outside of our London theatres all the 
year round? The “ architectonic’? mode of 
illumination—the tracing of the lines of every 
window, cornice, and entablature of a building, to 
the very flutings of a column—was adopted in 
very many of the palatial mansions at Berlin 
while others which possessed elevated cupolas 
clustered thick with variegated oil lamps; but 
after St. Peter's what were these “little people 
of the skies?” In the “architectonic” depart- 
ment, likewise, it would be difficult to approach, 
even within a respectful distance, the wonderful 
lighting up of St. Mark’s Place, at Venice, on the 
entry of Victor Emmanuel in 1866. With all 
this, the aspect of Berlin was superb, astonishing, 
and unique, for the simple reason that the illumi- 








THE FORLORN HOPE. 





and musical as 
blemish lies in the first and third lines of the 


fifth verse where either rhyme or metre must be | necessary qualifications of a master or mistress, 
sacrificed, at the reader’s option. The following | would be equivalent to the rejection of many at 
is Dr. Marston’s poem. 


Let us make a league—a league, my brothers, 
Though what can we hope for in this crusade, 

We but the offspring of mortal mothers, 
Against us Omnipotent Arms arrayed ? 


Can we cope in fight ? Their hosts are as sand; 
Defy them in siege? They’re nation on nation ; 

If our guns could their iron hail withstand, 
Famine carries the fortification. 


Can mortal masonry bear the tests : , 
Of cloud-bolts that rive and thunders that crash? |°D@aged at a moment's notice. Of the crowds 


Can the swimmer challenge the cataract, 
Or the desert pilgrim scoff at thirst ? 
Is there scope for mortal valour to act 
When mortal doom is decreed from the first ? 


Invulnerable and invisible, 
Can we, naked and seen, against you cope ? 
Shoot your safe arrows : ’twere risible 


Spring song—whjch, in addition to its own words. 


Nor need there be any conflict whatever be. 
tween the so-called systems of musical notation 
which are before the public. It is not of very 


kept in,view; and that reality is the attainment 
of a power of jumping from one sound to another, 
at whatever distances they may be separated, 
within the natural range of the voice. 

How, then, is this rational teaching to bese 
cured in the schools of the future? I have no 


Under this title Dr. Westland Marston con-| hesitation in saying that, as a rule, it must not be 
tributes a poem to the Atheneum, which if vague | intrusted to the master or mistress. Undoubtedly 
as to subject (equally relative indeed to the French | there may be exceptions; but the large majority 
nation, and Atheism, and the Small pox) is of the school teachers who will be available for 


Its 


present employment will not be competent to 
teach singing, as it ought to be taught. To in- 
clude the power of teaching singing among the 


otherwise competent teacher, to whom nature has 
not given the needful musical ear or musical sus 
ceptibility. Moreover, teaching singing in a poor 
school, though a pleasant process to the children, 
is a very fatiguing work to the teacher. And if 
the music lesson is thrown upon a man or womal 
already thoroughly tired with the non-musical 
portion of the day’s labour, it is quite certain that 
it will lack that freshness and vivacity which are 
absolutely essential to its success. 

There is but one way out of the difficulty. The 


Can we strive with ball and with sword ‘gainst | School Boards must call to their aid a 


number of professional or half-professional men 


That turn the ground edge and laugh at the |®"4 women, who have made the teaching 


part-singing to children their special study. Such 
a class of teachers are not, it is true, be 


of professionals who are painfully struggling 
to obtain a living by teaching in schools 

private families, often at prices which will not 
find them in bread and cheese, very few have 
thoroughly learnt their own business, and most 
of them could no more sing at sight than fly. But 
through the influence of various choral 1e8 
and other causes, the number of decently 
structed singers who have to work for 











If from the first we had cherished hope. 


their own modest support is steadily on the 
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increase. And if the London School Board were 
to put themselves in communication with some 
of those gentlemen who have been most successful 
in training choirs to sing part-music by note, 
and not by ear, they would be able to get ata 
large number of young persons who could very 
soon be made into efficient teachers. I need only 
mention such men as the Rev. T. Helmore, Mr. 
Hullah, Mr. H. Leslie, and Mr. Curwen, as persons 
who have the interest of popular vocal music very 
much at heart, and whose practical successes have 
been great. Young teachers would be more useful 
and less expensive than tlrose who are old. They 
have more energy and life about them, and would 
enter more zealously intothe work. Probably the 
best teaching would be got out of men and 
women between the ages of two or three and 
twenty and thirty. 

Nor would the cost of such teaching be at all 
formidable. One teacher could easily instruct 
from four to six schools, according to their size; 
while to hundreds of persons of the class in 
life which would supply such teachers a fixed 
income of from £100 to £150 a year would be 
eagerly caught at while they were still young. 
An annual charge of from £20 to £30 a year 
would thus ensure to each school that thorough 
instruction without which the musical cultivation 
of the labouring poor must ever remain a dream. 
And how slight would be such a cost, to produce 
such a result! In fact, I believe the. practical 
obstacles of the matter are trifling, if only the 
new Boards will take the advice of competent 
musicians, and throw overboard the old supersti- 
tion that any ordinarily trained school master or 
mistress can teach singing, and that the learning 
of singing by note is attended with any mystery 
or insurmountable difficulties whatever.—J. M. 
Capes, in the School Board Chronicle. 








THE RIGHT TO HISS. 





A gentleman made an application before Mr. 
Flowers under the following circumstances :—He 
said—Your worship, I went tothe Adelphi Theatre, 
and I wasin the pit. I waited out some part of 
the performance, and in one scene—I think it 
was the wreck at Deadman’s Point—I hissed, not 
being satisfied withit. There were immediately 
cries of ‘ Turn him out.’ I said, ‘‘ There is no 
necessity toturn me out. I am disgusted with 
the piece ;” and I got up to leave. I was then 
set upon by three men, evidently employés of Mr. 
Webster, and they pushed me. When I got into 
the street I was further pushed by a man whom 
I donot know and a constable. I was almost 
induced to commit a breach of the peace. 

Mr. Flowers—Do you know who the people were 
who pushed you? 

Applicant—I know one man who did. I saw 
Mr. Anson, the treasurer, and gave him my card. 
I told him if he would give me an apology in the 
name of Mr. Webster, I would be satisfied, Mr. 
Anson said he would not do this, as he had an 
a if I chose to make any complaint against 

im. 

Mr. Flowers—If you were assaulted in being 
put out, of course you are entitled to a summons 
for that assault; but if your statement is really 
true, and "ge were willing to leave, I think if you 
mentioned that to Mr. Webster, he would give 
you an apology, for it cannot be expected at 
theatres that applause must always be given. 

The applicant thanked his worship, and said he 
should act upon his suggestion. 





BANKRUPTCY COURT, March 7. 








2 IN RE MAITLAND. 

Thig was a sitting for public examination in the 
case of William Lauderdale Maitland, who is de- 
seribed as of 17, Thurloe Square, and whose accounts 
show unsecured debts amounting to £8779 18s. 6d. ; 
assets, nil. 

Mr. Aldridge appeared for the trustee, Mr. W. P. 
Murray, one of the registrars of the court, no trustee 

ving been appointed by the creditors. He referred 
to the absence of assets, and proposed to make an 
investigation with regard to property. 

Mr. Johnson, who supported the bankrupt, said 

his client had, unfortunately, entered into 

speculation, and lost a deal of money. He believed 

the creditors were desirous that the bankrupt should 

receive a free discharge, and by the next sitting he 

to satisfy the court upon that point. 

he Registrar.—The bankrupt, I think, was the 
manager of a theatre. 

. Johnson.—He was the lessee of the Lyceum 

3 leatre ; he thought to improve the taste of the 

nitish public in music; but failed. 
Au adjournment was ordered. 





THE FINAL CAUSE OF THE WAR. 





A woman generally has something to do with 
most quarrels, and now it has been discovered 
that a Boston prima donna brought about the 
present European war. Miss Elise Hensler was 
born in Boston, and her father was a poor German 
tailor. She was sent to Italy to study by a few 
liberal patrons of music in Boston, who saw in her 
a talent worth cultivating. She did not succeed 
particularly well on the stage. On her return to 
America she sang in “Linda” at the New York 
Academy with Brignoli, but soon after went 
again to Europe, and in 1860 became attached to 
the opera at Lisbon, where the widowed King 
was first attracted by her talent, vivacity, and 
other charms, which terminated in her becoming 
his wife. Just previous to the marriage the Duke 
of Saxe Coburg conferred upon her the title of 
Countess D’Edla so as to obliterate even a nominal 
connection with the past or with her American 
nativity. Her husband Don Fernande was at one 
time offered the vacant throne of Spain; but as it 
was intimated that his wife, Miss Hensler, now 
Countess of Edla, would not be received as Queen, 
he, of course, acting by her advice, rejected the 
offer, and it was made to Hohenzollern. So it 
may be said that a great European war, with all 
its vast consequences, is to be attributed to the 
unsatisfied ambition of a Boston girl.—VFolio. 








Serious AccipEnT av A Crrcus.—On Saturday 
forenoon, a lamentable accident, resulting in the 
death of two men and serious injury to five others, 
occurred at Adams’s Circus in the course of 
erection in the wholesale market, at Bolton. 
The building, which is in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, is of wood. On Saturday the sides of the 
circus were finished, and workmen were engaged 
putting on the roof. Inside the building, several 
feet distant from the sides of the cireus, were 
two rows of upright beams, running lengthwise, 
intended to carry the principils of the roof, 
which rose to an altitude of some thirty-six feet. 
The principals, ten in number, had all been fixed, 
and were connected with each other by purlings, 
or pans. Whilst the work was in an unfinished 
state, they were, of course, somewhat insecure, 
and to prevent accident from lateral pressure, a 
guy rope, fastened to a bolt in the ground, was 
attached to one of the principals at each end. It 
seems that a workman, who has not at present 
been identified, was affixing boards to the roof, 
close to one of these guy ropes, and in order to 
fasten down one of the boards, it became neces- 
sary that he should remove the rope. It is said 
that he accordingly uufastened it, and no sooner 
had he done so than the principals, left without 
proper security on the side canted over in the 
opposite direction, and the whole mass of roof 
fell with a loud crash into the body of the circus. 
Eight men were working below at the time, and 
two of these were killed by the falling beams, and 
three seriously injured. All the men were tre- 
moved to the infirmary, and two of the injured 
died immediately after admission. On Monday 
evening an inquest was held upon the bodies of 
William Hodgson (married) and Edward Stanton 
(single), who were killed on Saturday by the fall 
of the roof of a circus, in course of erection at 
Bolton. A verdict of Accidental Death was 
returned, the Jury expressing the opinion that 
the fall of the roof was caused by the indiscretion 
of the architect in ordering a guy rope to be 
removed at one end of the building. 





A new cantata, ‘* St. Patrick’s Eve,” on the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Ireland, composed by 
Professor Glover, will be produced on Wednesday 
evening next at St. George’s Hall. The proceeds 
will be given to the French Benevolent Fund. 





Mr. Howard Paul and his clever partner are 
giving their Impersonation Concerts in Scotland. 
Last week they had a great success at the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, playing to six thousand 
persons in two performances. 








Hottowat’s Orstwent any Prius.—Hearty and Healthy — 
The experience of thousands both at home and abroad, has 
amply demonstrated the power possessed by these healing and 
purifying remedies in removing cutaneous eruptions, repairing 
ulcerations, and relieving fistulas and abscesses. These 
hidden evils frequently rob life of every comfort through the 
reluctance of the sufferer to expose his infirmity. Holloway's 
Ointment supersedes such objectionable publicity by placing 
within the reach of all plain instructions for curing themselves 
without any danger, and without the necessity of mentioning 
their malady to any one, The Ointment and Pills will likewise 
cure bad legs, scabs, rashes, and those blemishes which arise 
from the abuse of mereury, and from the use of other deleterious 


. 





REVIEWS. 
(Cramer & Co., Limrrep.] 
** Aladdin the Second Quadrilles.” C. H. R. Manntorr. 
** Aladdin the Second Waltzes.” Cu. Renavurt. 
** Aladdin the Second Galop.” Cx. Renavur. 

The above dance music from Hervé's popular 
operetta is especially good—the subjects being lively 
and appropriate. The Quadrilles by C. H. R. Marriott, 
one of our most popular favourites as a writer of 
dance music, are quite worthy of their author's repu- 
tation. The Waltzes are also exceedingly interesting, 
being founded on some of the best adaptable subjects 
in the opera. The finale to the coda deserves 
special remark. The Galop also is very good, and 
has plenty of verve. 





[R. Cocks & Co.) 

** Bereeuse.” Pour piano. Par Rosa W. 

There is considerable prettiness about the motivo 
of this trifle, and some originality, but the arrange- 
ment is rather crude, and much effect is lost. The 
composer should have got some professional friend 
to look over the MS. before printing. 

“The Court Waltzes.” On Scotch and English 
Melodies. By Freprrick Goprrey, Bandmaster 
Coldstream Guards. 

A very effective rechauffée, forming a good set of 
waltzes on familiar themes. ‘They will be much 
liked by juveniles as easy and melodious morceaux 
for the pianoforte. 


[Hurenins & Romer. } 
“The Bride of Lorne.’ Song. Written by Wa. 

Dowatt. Composed by Jonn Dowann. 

A Scotch song commencing with a ramble by the 
Crook o' Dee and ending with a blessing on the 
Princess Louise. It is by no means below the 
average of the pieces d’occasion which the approach- 
ing marriage has evoked. It is set in C, common 
time, with a compass of ten notes, D to F, 





(Wererert & Co.} 
“To Music.” Song. Words by W. H. Wonpzey. 

Music by James J. Monx. 

A pleasing little chanson, of unpretending cha- 
racter, both as to the verses and their setting. ‘The 
key is E natural, common time, the melody contained 
within the octave BE to E. If there is no great 
cause for admiration, there is none at all for 
offence. 





Tue Socimry or Ancient Brirrons.—The 156th 
anniversary festival of the Society of Ancient 
Britons, held in aid of the funds of the Welsh 
Charity School, was celebrated on the evening of 
St. David’s day, at Willis’s Rooms. The chair was 
occupied by the Earl of Dudley, supported by the 
Earl of Powis and Earl Vane. The society educates 
200 children born of poor Welsh parents in London. 
For the first time during many years the musical 
arrangements, which Mr. Brinley Richards had 
kindly consented to organise, were entirely national, 
all who sang were natives of North and South 
Wales, and every one’s seryices were given gratui- 
tously in aid of the charity. After an interval of 
many years the old triple-stringed Welsh (the 
national) harp, sent by Lady Llanover, delighted 
the meeting, which was a very enthusiastic one. 
Lord Dudley (the President) gave 150 guineas to 
the Charity, and in his address alluded tothe music 
of Wales and to the national instrument. This 
year the musical arrangements did not cost the 
charity a shilling; the usual party of public dinner 
singers was replaced by voluntary assistance of the 
Welsh in London, and these furnished a very good 
choir. The amount subscribed to the charity 
amounted to £800. 








BreakFrast.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GRatTEFUL AND COMFORTING 
—The very agreeable character of this preparation has 
rendered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette 
remarks :—“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills.” Each packet is labelled—Jamut 
Epps & Co., Ho: Cc London, Also, makers 
of Epp’s Cacaoine, a yery thin evening beverage. 
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played at going round with the hat—but 
the big troopers only laughed, and then 
the French laughed and the singing went on. 
Up at the Are de l’Etoile was the great Prussian 
bivouac, The whole place was littered with straw 
—camp fires of enormous dimensions on all sides 
—and the rifles and knapsacks stacked and piled 
with striking neatness. Kettles were swinging 


over the fires, supper was already going on, and 
every man had a pipe in his mouth. It was a 
curious blaze of light. First there was a white 
flash from the brass helmets under the moon, and 
then the red glare from the flames that half lit up 
the grandeur of the colossal arch. Here there 


was a monster vocal concert going on—at least 
300 voices—and it was very pleasant to listen to. 
Sometimes they stood up and danced round the 
fires, and but for the want of trees, one might 


have imagined a carousal in the Black Forest or 
the Hartz Mountains—easy to see their gladness 
at the prospect of home, and the tremendous 


welcome they know so well will greet them. But 
this was sacred ground, and no one was permitted 
to enter—and so the outsides turned away, but 
only to hear, far in the night, ‘‘ Du hast Diamanten 
Perlen,” and other German Lieder, that 
sounded very strangely so far that side of the 
Rhine. 


und 





BERLIN ILLUMINATED. 





The illuminations in Berlin on the night of the 
8rd were spontaneous and magnificent. Their 
chief charm, says a correspondent, were their 
universality. The palaces, the Government offices, 
the foreign Legations, the mansions of the noble 
and wealthy, and the great hotels, exhibited, it 
need scarcely be said, every variety of splendid 
achievement and brilliant device. There were 
whol® constellations of stars, and crowns, and 
wreathed initials, among which it was pleasant to 
an Englishman to mark conspicuously prevalent 
the “V.,” recalling the beloved Eldest Daughter 
of England; there were trophies of swords, 
javelins, casques, and laurel wreaths; there were 
giant transparencies, many of them real works of 
art, representing the Prussian eagle in every 
variety of winged development, and the typical 
“ Germania ’—a brawny female form with a 
deltoid and biceps that would fascinate Mr. Owen 
Swift to look upon, and a head of yellow hair 
which might slightly astonish Mr. Truefitt— 
putting her best foot foremost, the Rhine a mere 
puddle beneath her finely arched instep. Here 
she brandished a two-handed sword; there, she 
leaned on a shield big as a volunteer target; and, 
as a rule, she breathed fire from her nostrils, and 
flashed rays of lime light from her terrible blue 
eyes. They have got a great conception, the 
Germans, of this ‘‘Germania;” she looks as 
though she had come out in triumph, “ with her 
hands and her feet and her raiment all red ’’—and 
crimsoned indeed is the wine-press she has 
trodden. 

The devices adorning the public edifices were 
mainly in gas, but they were not to me the chief 
objects of interest. Who has not seen such 
vanities all over the world, and what amount of 
gaseous splendour cannot our artists in that kind 
lend to the outside of our London theatres all the 
year round? The “ architectonic’? mode of 
illumination—the tracing of the lines of every 
window, cornice, and entablature of a building, to 
the very flutings of a column—was adopted in 
very many of the palatial mansions at Berlin 
while others which possessed elevated cupolas 
clustered thick with variegated oil lamps; but 
after St. Peter's what were these “ little people 
of the skies?” In the “architectonic” depart- 


ment, likewise, it would be difficult to approach, 
even within a respectful distance, the wonderful 
lighting up of St. Mark’s Place, at Venice, on the 
entry of Victor Emmanuel in 1866. With all 
this, the aspect of Berlin was superb, astonishing, 
and unique, for the simple reason that the illumi- 


nation was not confined to isolated points, or to a 
few leading thoroughfares, leaving the rest in 
darkness—but that it was everywhere, and that 
from the Potsdam Gate to the Brandenburg Gate, 
from the Konigstrasse to the Friedrichstrasse, 
from one end of Berlin to the other, the whole 
place became a city of light. The illumination 
had been neither commanded nor counselled by 
the police. The Berliners had simply followed 
their own impulse of gratulation, and lit up, five 
hundred and thirty thousand strong as they are, 
like one Jolly Dick the Lamplighter. All that 
the authorities did was to issue a strong pro- 
hibitory decree against impromptu fireworks. 
Pyrotechnic displays, on the most magnificent 
seale, will doubtless take place in due time, and 
ere another month is over we shall probably have 
a thorough surfeit of shows; but squibs and 
crackers last night, in the hands of irresponsible 
holiday-makers, might have been productive of 
very grave perils. 








MENDELSSOHN’S LIFE AND WORKS. 





A lecture on Mendelssohn and his works, with 
copious illustrations, was given, by Mr. Fred. 
Archer, on Tuesday evening, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, in connection with the Young Men’s 
Catholic Association. Mr. Archer gave an interest- 
ing sketch of the great musician, from the first 
appearance of his precocity asa child, to his last 
sad days in Switzerland. The lesson of the man’s 
life was admirably enforced by specimens of the 
composer’s genius. The organ and pianoforte, 
without which any performance of Mendelssohn’s 
music would be incomplete, were both brought 
into requisition by Messrs. Archer and Hargitt; 
and Signor Risegoni, Mr. Baker, and M. Albert 
with violin, viola, and violoncelli, executed several 


and part songs followed, interspersed with instru- 
mental morceaux. Miss Annie Sinclair, to whom 


other pieces in its spirit as well as letter. 
was a large and delighted audience. 








THE FORLORN HOPE. 





vigorous and musical as_ versification. 


is Dr. Marston’s poem. 


Let us make a league—a league, my brothers, 
Though what can we hope for in this crusade, 

We but the offspring of mortal mothers, 
Against us Omnipotent Arms arrayed ? 


Can we cope in fight ? Their hosts are as sand; 


If our guns could their iron hail withstand, 
Famine carries the fortification. 


breasts 
That turn the 
flash ? 
Can mortal masonry bear the tests 


Can the swimmer challenge the cataract, 
Or the desert pilgrim scoff at thirst ? 
Is there scope for mortal valour to act 
When mortal doom is decreed from the first ? 


Invulnerable and invisible, 
Can we, naked and seen, against you cope ? 
Shoot your safe arrows : ’twere risible 





If'from the first we had cherished hope. 





favourite compositions. The program was of both 
sacred and secular pieces, and miscellaneous songs 


(with Mrs. Archer) was intrusted the chief vocal 
work of the concert, rendered the old German 
Spring song—which, in addition to its own 
charms, is interesting because it is the author's 
last composition—in a thoroughly artistic manner, 
and admirably interpreted the music of that and 
There 


Under this title Dr. Westland Marston con- 
tributes a poem to the Atheneum, which if vague 
as to subject (equally relative indeed to the French 
nation, and Atheism, and the Small pox) is 
Its 
blemish lies in the first and third lines of the 
fifth verse where either rhyme or metre must be 
sacrificed, at the reader’s option. The following 


Defy them in siege? They’re nation on nation ; 


Can we strive with ball and with sword ’gainst 


ground edge and laugh at the 


Of cloud-bolts that rive and thunders that crash ? 
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Gallants, strike at the pinioned arm; 

From the battue pluck and wear a feather; 
Is there a woman your trophy can charm? 
For ourselves, we live and die together, 





SINGING IN SCHOOLS, 





There is but one way to create a love for music 
in the people, and that is to teach them, while 
still boys and girls, to sing part-music and to gs} 
with ease by note. If the members of the Schoo} 
Boards content themselves with imparting some 
sort of modification of that miserable teachj 
which prevails in many of their own families, the 
attempt can only result in utter failure. Tha 
singing of the poor must necessarily be unaccom. 
panied singing, pure vocal music unsupported by 
that mischievous pianoforte playing which go 
materially helps to conceal the faults of the sing. 
ing of ladies and gentlemen. And just as children 
must learn the alphabet and spelling in order to 
learn to read, so is a facility in singing from notes 
and not by ear, or with the aid of any instrument, 
essential to the learning of part-singing. 

From the earliest years, therefore, children 
should be accustomed to the sight of the five 
lines of the musical staff, and should be taught to 
sing all possible intervals in the chromatic scale 
as readily as they can read out of a printed book, 
To those who are not familiar with the subject, 
or whose musical education has been no better 
than that which prevails among the English 
middle and upper classes, it may seem pre. 
posterous to attempt a feat of such difficulty, 4 
very large number, again, of professional per. 
formers would be quite incompetent to sing all 
the possible intervals in the chromatic scale at the 
word of command. If you had got a roovfal of 
singing masters and mistresses, together with all 
the operatic singers in the country, and were to 
name any one note in the scale, and then desire 
them to sing at once, say, an “ imperfect fifth” 
above it, and then an “ imperfect fifth ” below it, 
not one half of the professed musicians could ac. 
complish the task. And it is because the musical 
education of professionals is so fundamentally 
defective that those whom they teach are still so 
much in the dark as to the necessity and postsi- 
bility of a thorough training in the case of the 
poor. And yet there is no more difficulty in teach- 
ing children to read music—that is, to sing inter. 
vals when marked upon the staff—than there is 
in teaching them to read printed and written 
words. 

Nor need there be any conflict whatever be. 
tween the so-called systems of musical notation 
which are before the public. It is not of very 
much consequence what names are given to the 
notes of the scale, provided the reality is steadily 
kept in.view; and that reality is the attainment 
of a power of jumping from one sound to another, 
at whatever distances they may be separated, 
within the natural range of the voice. 

How, then, is this rational teaching to be se 
cured in the schools of the future? I have no 
hesitation in saying that, as a rule, it must not be 
intrusted to the master or mistress. Undoubtedly 
there may be exceptions; but the large majority 
of the school teachers who will be available for 
present employment will not be competent to 
teach singing, as it ought to be taught. To in- 
clude the power of teaching singing among the 
necessary qualifications of a master or mistress, 
would be equivalent to the rejection of many al 
otherwise competent teacher, to whom nature has 
not given the needful musical ear or musical sus 
ceptibility. Moreover, teaching singing in a poor 
school, though a pleasant process to the children, 
is a very fatiguing work to the teacher. And if 
the music lesson is thrown upon a man or womal 
already thoroughly tired with the non-musical 
portion of the day’s labour, it is quite certain that 
it will lack that freshness and vivacity which are 
absolutely essential to its success. 

There is but one way out of the difficulty. The 
School Boards must call to their aid a 
number of professional or half-professional men 
and women, who have made the teaching 
part-singing to children their special study. Such 
a class of teachers are not, it is true, to be 
engaged at a moment's notice. Of the crowds 
of professionals who are painfully 

to obtain a living by teaching in schools 
private families, often at prices which will not 
find them in bread and cheese, very few have 
thoroughly learnt their own business, 

of them could no more sing at sight than fly. But 
through the influence of various choral 
and other causes, the number of decently it- 
structed singers who have to work for 
their own modest support is steadily on the 
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increase. And if the London School Board were 
to put themselves in communication with some 
of those gentlemen who have been most successful 
in training choirs to sing part-music by note, 
and not by ear, they would be able to get ata 
large number of young persons who could very 
soon be made into efficient teachers. I need only 
mention such men as the Rev. TT. Helmore, Mr. 
Hullab, Mr. H. Leslie, and Mr. Curwen, as persons 
who have the interest of popular vocal music very 
much at heart, and whose practical successes have 
been great. Young teachers would be more useful 
and less expensive than those who are old. They 
have more energy and life about them, and would 
enter more zealously into the work. Probably the 
best teaching would be got out of men and 
women between the ages of two or three and 
twenty and thirty. 

Nor would the cost of such teaching be at all 
formidable. One teacher could easily instruct 
from four to six schools, according to their size; 
while to hundreds of persons of the class in 
life which would supply such teachers a fixed 
income of from £100 to £150 a year would be 
eagerly caught at while they were still young. 
An annual charge of from £20 to £30 a year 
would thus ensure to each school that thorough 
instruction without which the musical cultivation 
of the labouring poor must ever remain a dream. 
And how slight would be such a cost, to produce 
such a result! In fact, I believe the. practical 
obstacles of the matter are trifling, if only the 
new Boards will take the advice of competent 
musicians, and throw overboard the old supersti- 
tion that any ordinarily trained school master or 
mistress can teach singing, and that the learning 
of singing by note is attended with any mystery 
or insurmountable difficulties whatever.—J. M. 
Capes, in the School Board Chronicle. 








THE RIGHT TO HISS. 





A gentleman made an application before Mr. 
Flowers under the following circumstances :—He 
said—Your worship, I went tothe Adelphi Theatre, 
and I wasin the pit. I waited out some part of 
the performance, and in one scene—I think it 
was the wreck at Deadman’s Point—I hissed, not 
being satisfied withit. There were immediately 
cries of “ Turn him out.” I said, ‘“* There is no 
necessity to turn me out. I am disgusted with 
the piece ;” and I got up to leave. I was then 
set upon by three men, evidently employés of Mr. 
Webster, and they pushed me. When I got into 
the street I was further pushed by a man whom 
I donot know and a constable. I was almost 
induced to commit a breach of the peace. 

Mr. Flowers—Do you know who the people were 
who pushed you? 

Applicant—I know one man who did. I saw 
Mr. Anson, the treasurer, and gave him my card. 
I told him if he would give me an apology in the 
name of Mr. Webster, I would be satisfied, Mr. 
Anson said he would not do this, as he had an 
a if I chose to make any complaint against 

im. 

Mr. Flowers—If you were assaulted in being 
put out, of course you are entitled to a summons 
for that assault; but if your statement is really 
true, and re were willing to leave, I think if you 
mentioned that to Mr. Webster, he would give 
you an apology, for it cannot be expected at 
theatres that applause must always be given. 

The applicant thanked his worship, and said he 
should act upon his suggestion. 








BANKRUPTCY COURT, March 7. 





: IN RE MAITLAND. 

Thig was a sitting for public examination in the 
case of William Lauderdale Maitland, who is de- 
scribed as of 17, Thurloe Square, and whose accounts 
show unsecured debts amounting to £8779 18s. 6d. ; 
assets, nil. 

Mr. Aldridge appeared for the trustee, Mr. W. P. 
Murray, one of the registrars of the court, no trustee 
having been appointed by the creditors. He referred 
to the absence of assets, and proposed to make an 
investigation with regard to property. 

Mr, Johnson, who supported the bankrupt, said 
that his client had, unfortunately, entered into 
Speculation, and lost a deal of money. He believed 
the creditors were desirous that the bankrupt should 
Teceive a free discharge, and by the next sitting he 

to satisfy the court upon that point. 
e Registrar.—The bankrupt, I think, was the 
manager of a theatre. 
. Johnson.—He was the lessee of the Lyceum 
Brit + he thought to improve the taste of the 
tish public in music; but failed. 


THE FINAL CAUSE OF THE WAR. 





A woman generally has something to do with 
most quarrels, and now it has been discovered 
that a Boston prima donna brought about the 
present European war. Miss Elise Hensler was 
born in Boston, and her father was a poor German 
tailor. She was sent to Italy to study by a few 
liberal patrons of music in Boston, who saw in her 
a talent worth cultivating. She did not succeed 
particularly well on the stage. On her return to 
America she sang in “ Linda” at the New York 
Academy with Brignoli, but soon after went 
again to Europe, and in 1860 became attached to 
the opera at Lisbon, where the widowed King 
was first attracted by her talent, vivacity, and 
other charms, which terminated in her becoming 
his wife. Just previous to the marriage the Duke 
of Saxe Coburg conferred upon her the title of 
Countess D’Edla so as to obliterate even a nominal 
connection with the past or with her American 
nativity. Her husband Don Fernande was at one 
time offered the vacant throne of Spain; but as it 
was intimated that his wife, Miss Hensler, now 
Countess of Edla, would not be received as Queen, 
he, of course, acting by her advice, rejected the 
offer, and it was made to Hohenzollern. So it 
may be said that a great European war, with all 
its vast consequences, is to be attributed to the 
unsatisfied ambition of a Boston girl.—Folio, 








Serious Accipent AT A Circus.—On Saturday 
forenoon, a lamentable accident, resulting in the 
death of two men and serious injury to five others. 
occurred at Adams’s Circus in the course of 
erection in the wholesale market, at Bolton. 
The building, which is in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, is of wood. On Saturday the sides of the 
circus were finished, and workmen were engaged 
putting on the roof. Inside the building, several 
feet distant from the sides of the circus, were 
two rows of upright beams, running lengthwise, 
intended to carry the principils of the roof, 
which rose to an altitude of some thirty-six feet. 
The principals, ten in number, had all been fixed, 
and were connected with each other by purlings, 
or pans. Whilst the work was in an unfinished 
state, they were, of course, somewhat insecure, 
and to prevent accident from lateral pressure, a 
guy rope, fastened to a bolt in the ground, was 
attached to one of the principals at each end. It 
seems that a workman, who has not at present 
been identified, was affixing boards to the roof, 
close to one of these guy ropes, and in order to 
fasten down one of the boards, it became neces- 
sary that he should remove the rope. It is said 
that he accordingly uufastened it, and no sooner 
had he done so than the principals, left without 
proper security on the side canted over in the 
opposite direction, and the whole mass of roof 
fell with a loud crash into the body of the circus. 
Eight men were working below at the time, and 
two of these were killed by the falling beams, and 
three seriously injured. All the men were te- 
moved to the infirmary, and .two of the injured 
died immediately after admission. On Monday 
evening an inquest was held upon the bodies of 
William Hodgson (married) and Edward Stanton 
(single), who were killed on Saturday by the fall 
of the roof of a circus, in course of erection at 
Bolton. A verdict of Accidental Death was 
returned, the Jury expressing the opinion that 
the fall of the roof was caused by the indiscretion 
of the architect in ordering a guy rope to be 
removed at one end of the building. 








A new cantata, ‘* St. Patrick’s Eve,” on the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Ireland, composed by 
Professor Glover, will be produced on Wednesday 
evening next at St. George’s Hall. The proceeds 
will be given to the French Benevolent Fund. 








Mr. Howard Paul and his clever partner are 
giving their Impersonation Concerts in Scotland. 
Last week they had a great success at the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, playing to six thousand 
persons in two performances. 








Hotiowat’s Ornrwent axp Prtis.—Hearty and Healthy — 
The experience of thousands both at home and abroad, has 
amply demonstrated the power possessed by these healing and 
purifying remedies in removing cutaneous eruptions, repairing 

fistulas and abscesses, These 
hidden evils frequently rob life of every comfort through the 
reluctance of the sufferer to expose his infirmity. Holloway's 
Ointment supersedes such objectionable — wy placing 
within the reach of all plain instructions for curing themselves 
without any danger, and without the necessity of mentioning 
their malady to any one, The —— = + by Poet 
cure bad legs, scabs, 8, and t emishes which a 
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An adjournment was ordered. 


REVIEWS. 
(Cramer & Co., Liwrrep.] 
* Aladdin the Second Quadrilles.” C. H.R. Manniorr. 
‘“* Aladdin the Second Waltzes.” Cn. Renavrt. 
** Aladdin the Second Galop.” Cu. Renavwtr. 
The above dance music from Hervé's popular 
operetta is especially good—the subjects being lively 
and appropriate. The Quadrilles by C. H. R. Marriott, 
one of our most popular favourites as a writer of 
dance music, are quite worthy of their author's repu- 
tation. The Waltzes are also exceedingly interesting, 
being founded on some of the best adaptable subjects 
in the opera. The finale to the coda deserves 
special remark. The Galop also is very good, and 
has plenty of verve. 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 

“* Bereeuse.” Pour piano. Par Rosa W. 

There is considerable prettiness about the motivo 
of this trifle, and some originality, but the arrange- 
ment is rather crude, and much effect is lost. The 
composer should have got some professional friend 
to look over the MS. before printing. 





“The Court Waltzes." On Scotch and English 
Melodies. By Frepenick Goprrey, Bandmaster 
Coldstream Guards. 

A very effective rechauffée, forming a good set of 
waltzes on familiar themes. ‘They will be much 
liked by juveniles as easy and melodious morceaux 
for the pianoforte. 





[Hurcuins & Romer. } 


“The Bride of Lorne.’ Song. Written by Wm. 

Dowatxu. Composed by Jonn Dowarn. 

A Scotch song commencing with a ramble by the 
Crook o’ Dee and ending with a blessing on the 
Princess Louise. It is by no means below the 
average of the pitces d’occasion which the approach- 
ing marriage has evoked. It is set in C, common 
time, with a compass of ten notes, D to F. 





(Wererert & Co.) 


“To Music.” Song. Words by W. H. Wonprey. 

Music by James J. Monk, 

A pleasing little chanson, of unpretending cha- 
racter, both as to the verses and their setting. The 
key is E natural, common time, the melody contained 
within the octave BE to E. If there is no great 
cause for admiration, there is none at all for 
offence. 








Tue Socimry or Ancient Brirrons.—The 156th 
anniversary festival of the Society of Ancient 
Britons, held in aid of the funds of the Welsh 
Charity School, was celebrated on the evening of 
St. David’s day, at Willis’s Rooms. The chair was 
occupied by the Earl of Dudley, supported by the 
Earl of Powis and Earl Vane. The society educates 
200 children born of poor Welsh parents in London. 
For the first time during many years the musical 
arrangements, which Mr. Brinley Richards had 
kindly consented to organise, were entirely national, 
all who sang were natives of North and South 
Wales, and every one’s services were given gratui- 
tously in aid of the charity, After an interval of 
many years the old triple-stringed Welsh (the 
national) harp, sent by Lady Llanover, delighted 
the meeting, which was a very enthusiastic one. 
Lord Dudley (the President) gave 150 guineas to 
the Charity, and in his address alluded tothe music 
of Wales and to the national instrument. This 
year the musical arrangements did not cost the 
charity a shilling; the usual party of public dinner 
singers was replaced by voluntary assistance of the 
Welsh in London, and these furnished a very good 
choir. The amount subscribed to the charity 
amounted to £800. 





BREAKFAST.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING 
—The v agreeable character of this prspersiien has 
fendered A a general favourite, The Civil Service Gazette 
remarks :—“ By a thorough yt of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our kfast tables 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills.” Each packet is labelled—Jamut 
Epps & Co., Ho London, Also, 








from the abuse of mergury, and from the use of 


of Epp’s Cacaoine, a yery thin evening beverage. 
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VOCAL GEMS. 


(NEW SERIES.) 





The Number for MARCH contains 


TEN POPULAR TENOR SONGS, 


SUNG BY SIMS REEVES, &c. 





LIST OF CONTENTS. 
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THE MUSIC 


FROM 


HERVE’S 
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ALADDIN 
SECOND; 


A NEW LIGHT ON AN 
OLD LAMP. 


As performed with great success at the 
Gaiety Theatre. 
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We are requested to publish the following list 
of subscriptions to the Booksellers’ and Music- 
sellers’ Relief Fund. The account will be kept open 
till the end of the present month, up to which date 
subscriptions will be gladly received by the Secretary, 
Mr. E. Marston, 188, Fleet Street. 
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Mr. Robertson’s will has been sworn under five 
thousand pounds. 





We regret to hear that the Opera Buffa Company 
has not been a profitable speculation. 





Mdlle. Nilsson has recovered from an attack of 
chills and fever, and has resumed her tour of the 
West. 





Malle. Nilsson’s late illness protracts her stay in 
America, and it is doubtful if she returns to London 
the present season. 





“A Concordance to the Poems and Sonnets of 
Shakespeare,” compiled by Mrs. Horace Howard 
Furness, is announced from Philadelphia. 





Among the accomplished musical refugees induced 
by the foree of circumstances to exercise her vocal 
talents in public, is Mdme. Teleffsen. 

“Timon of Athens” is to be the next Shake- 
spearean revival at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester. 


—— 
The engagements for the Drury Lane Ttalian 
Opera Company secure the services of the band, at 
the option of the manager, for three years. Sainton 
is to be leader. 





For the performances of the Albert Hall, Kensing. 
ton, the orchestra will consist of one hundreq 
bond fide professors, selected from all the bes 
orchestras of London. 





We are glad to learn that Mrs. Wilton-Baneroft, 
having recovered from her severe illness, yjlj 
reappear to-morrow evening, and resume her per. 
formance of Mary Netly in ‘* Ours.” 





Mrs. Rousby, we much regret to learn, is suffering 
from a painful malady, so that it is extremely 
doubtful when “Joan of Are” will be produced, 
Meanwhile the Queen’s Theatre is closed uyijj 
Easter. 





A new piece, entitled ‘‘ Der Spion von 1870,” has 
been given at the Actientheater, of Pesth. Napoleon 
the Third, Bismarck, and General Moltke are among 
the characters in the piece, who are freely handled 
by the author. 





Several of the musical refugees from Paris, ag in 
1848, find it worth their while to become domiciled 
in Perfide Albion. All the pianists have plenty of 
lessons, at a better figure than ten francs, the 
average terms given in Paris. . 





Pasdeloup has failed to find a locale to introduce 
his orchestral performances to the English public, 
This is to be regretted, as no band in Europe bonsts 
of so perfect an ensemble of wind instrumentalists 
as heard under Pasdeloup’s direction in Paris, 





A translation of ‘ Faust,’ the work, it is said, of 
Mr. Tom Taylor, has been produced at the Hay- 
market Theatre, Melbourne. Mr. Bandmann played 
Mephistopheles and Mrs. Bandmann Marguerite. 
Neither performance is very well spoken of by the 
Australian press. 





Kapellmeister Reinecke, from Leipsic, is shortly 
expected in London, with new compositions for the 
orchestra and the saloon. His success the last two 
seasons at the Philharmonic and Musical Union 
Concerts, will make him a welcome visitor, both as 
a pianist and composer. 





Among the recent arrivals is M. de Lajarty, o 
musician of great experience, a critic, an author of 
essays on Military Music, and a composer of lyrical 
and military music in Paris. This Professor was 
member of the military music section of Paris at 
the Exposition in Paris, 1867. 





We are glad to know that Mdme. Monbelli 
intends residing in London for the season. The 
impression made by this charming artiste, both in 
Opera and Concert, during the last two seasons, 
renders her services peculiarly valuable both to 
musical entrepreneurs and the public. 





Yesterday, Thursday, a deputation of the Tonic 
Sol-fa Association waited on the Vice President of 
the Privy Council to expostulate on the omission 
of a musical grant from the Revised Code, Mr. 
Forster admitted he knew nothing of music, but 
promised to reconsider the subject. 





The siege of Paris has already, been turned to 
account for dramatic purposes, Mr. Edward Cadel, 
the author of “ Les Inutiles,” a piece that was very 
successful in Paris a season or two ago, has written 
a comedy, entitled, ‘‘ Paris pendant le Siége,” and 
the work is to be produced at Brussels. 





The Variétés, Palais Royal, and Bouffes Parisien 
reopened their gates the night of March 8rd, ard 
were all crowded. The Paris streets are now lighted 
with gas, but the shops are not, and the appearance 
of the town is still very dingy, though less unlike 
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This play has not seen light for many years. 


its old self than it was a few days ago, 
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M. Hermann, cleverest of all prestidigitators, has 
been favoured with the presence of His Highness 
the Nawab Nizam of Bengal, the Princes and Suite, 
at the Egyptian Hall. We do not doubt that the 
Oriental visitors, albeit from the land of jugglery, 
have picked up many a new experience from the 
dexterous Frank. 





Miss Dove Dolby, of whose abilities we have 
had frequent occasion to speak favourably, has 
achieved a marked success in her performance of 
Siebel in “ Faust,” at La Scala, Milan. The 
audiences have been most enthusiastic in the 
young lady’s praise, and the Italian musical press 
fully endorse their verdict. 





The orchestra, engaged by Sir Michael Costa, for 
the Drury Lane Italian Opera, will include artists 
new to this country, of good continental repute. 
It is confidently reported that this newly organised 
gathering of musicians under his bdton will, in 
some respects, equal, if not surpass the splendid 
orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera, of 1847. 





The death is announced of Mr. Sampson Low, 
jun.,a member of the well-known publishing firm. 
He was 48 years of age. Also the sudden death of 
Mr. Henry Blackett, of the firm of Hurst and 
Blackett, the well-known publishers, took place at 
his residence, The Green, Ealing, on Tuesday 
morning. This deceased gentleman was in his 45th 
year. 





Benefit performances in sympathy with France 
extend even to Roumania. At Bucharest Mdme. 
Otelelechieano opened her charming house to the 
public to hear a concert, ut which all the artists, 
with one exception, were Roumanians ; the proceeds 
amounted to 10,000 francs. There is also to bea 
representation at the National Theatre for the same 
object. 





Though in the Revised Educational Code a grant 
for music may be lost, we trust that musical teach- 
ing in elementary schools will yet be practically 
established. We see that at the last meeting of the 
London School Board Mr. Hepworth Dixon gave 
notice of motion :—‘‘ That the art and practice of 
singing be taught, as far as may be possible, in the 
Board schools as a branch of elementary education.” 
The world of music is fortunate in having so resolute 
an advocate as Mr. Hepworth Dixon. He is well 
able to state the best arguments in favour of teaching 
the art, aad we wish him the success which his yery 
proper motion deserves. 





Last winter the police very rigorously suppressed 
the various public gaming tables in Pera, which had 
been carried on for some years previously in the 
most unblushing manner, and to the ruin of numbers 
of their thoughtless frequenters. This year many 
of these tapis-verts have cropped up again, though 
in a more stealthy way, and last weck the police 
agents of Fikri Bey made a sudden razzia upon 
three of them, one in the Rue Venedyk, another at 
the Alcazar, and another at Sponnek’s in the Grande 
Rue, catching some of the croupiers, bonnets, and 
pigeons in flagrante delicto, and seizing a quantity 
of gaming implements and a considerable sum of 
money, 





Mr. Gompertz, the well-known proprietor of 
panoramas, requests us to assure our readers of 
what they have already readily assumed —namely 
that the woman who brought a charge against a 
gentleman, and was recently convicted of perjury 
and extortion at Leamington, although calling 
herself Gompertz, is nowise connected with the 
entertainer. Her real name is Brown. Mr. 
Gompertz had already suffered from the assumption 
of his name by the prisoner, who was in the habit 
of going about the country with a paliry magic 
lantern and advertising it as “ Gompertz’s Pano- 
tania;” and now an additional indignity is put 
upon him by any misconception which may arise. 
We ‘hasten to spread the rectification, which does 
justice to the reputation of the real Mrs. Gompertz, 


Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne was buried in Kensal 
Green Cemetery on Saturday afternoon. There 
were several friends of the deceased and her hus- 
band present, including Mrs. Sturges, Mr. R 
Browning, Mr. Channing, Mr. M. D. Conway, Mr. 
Bennoch, and others. The Misses Una and Rose 
Hawthorne, daughters of the deceased, placed a 
wreath of camellias on the coffin, which bore a 
simple inscription of the date of Mrs. Hawthorne's 
death, and her age, which was 60. The grave is 
but a few paces distant from the Leigh Hunt monu- 
went. It was just one of those clear, bright days, 
which, it would appear from his notebook, Haw- 
thorne used to rejoice in whenever it came upon 
him, and the absence of which, both in England 
and on the Continent, he never failed to deplore. 





A Baltimore clergyman recommends the theatre 
more energetically than is the custom with his 
profession, and in stronger vernacular. In a lecture 
lately delivered he advises his hearers to go to the 
play—to ‘‘ go heartily as a juicy human being, with- 
out gravel in your knee-joints or a distempered 
liver ; go as a moral and accountable being, as you 
ought to go anywhere, to enjoy the good ; encourage 
actors and managers in their strife for that, and in 
the quick way in your power, at the moment, 
rebuke the bad. Frown upon and put down every- 
thing that is low. Help the art to climb and 
reestablish itself. Use judgment as to times and 
expense, and guard against any too-much-ness.” 
The juiciness referred to is, we presume an Ameri- 
can metaphor, and has no relation to the cunning 
juices vended at native refreshment bars. As to the 
knee-joint complaint our medical knowledge fails 
us. 





A recently published work on Japan by A. B. 
Milford, gives some details of the native “ pro- 
fession.”’ First-rate actors receive as much as a 
thousand riyos (about £300) as their yearly salary. 
This, however, is a high rate of pay, and many a 
man has to strut before the public for little more 
than his daily rice; to a clever young actor it is 
almost enough reward to be allowed to enter a 
company in which there is a famous star. The 
salary of the actor, however, may depénd upon the 
success of the theatre ; for dramatic exhibitions are 
often undertaken as speculations by wealthy 
persons, who pay their company in proportion to 
their own profit. Beside his regular pay, a popular 
Japanese actor has a small mine of wealth in his 
patrons, who open their purses freely for the 
privilege of frequenting the green-room. The 
women’s parts are all taken by men, as they used to 
be with us in ancient days. 





In 1850 Alexandre Dumas published a novel, 
called the ‘‘ Mille et une Fantémes,” in which he 
amused himself and the world by imagining all 
the most incredible things possible. The most 
absurd of all notions, of course, was that Paris 
should eyer be in distress for food, ot that the 
Prussians should besiege it; and so the gay 
romance-writer played with the ludicrous theme 
in this way :— 

‘Hoffman directed his steps to the Louvre, but 
he learned at the door that the French, being 
now free, would not allow themselves to be made 
effeminate by contemplating the pictures of slaves, 
and that if the Commune of Paris had not 
burnt them already, the Parisians thought it 
but just to let the rats eat the oil of the 
pictures, seeing that those rats might one day serve 
to nourish patriots if ever the Prussians should come 
to besiege Paris.” 

Had this sentence been put forth in any book 
save a novel of Dumas, what claims for prophetic 
insight might not have been made for its author! 





The half-yearly report of the Alhambra Company 
declares a dividend of 25 per cent. per annum. 
The gross receipts during the past half-year have 
been £41,928, leaving divisible profits to the amount 
of £2252. The Directors believe that a fresh effort 
will shortly be made in Parliament to amend the 
state of the law affecting theatres and music halls, 





Wile of the entertainer, 


ance to the interests of the proprietors that all the 
influence which the Company can exert should be 
brought to bear in favour of such legislation as 


.| may be proposed in the report of the spirit, of the 


Select Committee above referred to. Holding these 
views, the Directors intend to ask the Shareholders 
at the forthcoming meeting, to pass a resolution 
authorising the Board, in behalf of the Company, to 
support by petition or otherwise, as they may be 
advised, any measure which may be introduced into 
Parliament for the purpose of extending the privi- 
leges of the Alhambra Palace and kindred institu. 
tions, and at the same time subjecting them toa 
supervision and control not less stringent, but more 
certain and consistent. 





It would seem that the first use of an Act of 
Parliament is to be openly set at nought. At all 
events that is the conclusion to which an extract 
from the report of Monday's proceedings in the 
House of Commons points. 


Mr. Osborne asked why the music halls in Lon- 
don were allowed to give entertainments on Ash- 
Wednesday, whilst all theatres within the metro- 
politan district were compelled to close their houses 
for theatrical representations on that day; and 
further, if the Home Secretary would take steps 
to place music halls and theatres on the same 
footing. 

Mr. Bruce said his hon. friend had been misin- 
formed. There was no difference between theatres 
and music halls with regard to the observance of 
Ash Wednesday. In both cases, in addition to 
Sundays, they were forbidden to open on Christmas 
Day, Good Friday, and Ash Wednesday. 


Tn that case music halls are privileged to contravene 
the prohibition. It is notorious that mufgie halls, 
concert rooms, and also theatres (like Drury Lane) 
open their doors on Ash Wednesday to non-drama- 
tic entertainments; and’ that no notice is taken of 
their thus breaking what Mr. Bruce asserts is the 
law. Why? When a law ceases to be respected, 
and ceases to be operative, it id time it were swept 
away altogether. 





A movement is on foot among the various German 
sogieties.in Londen to celebrate, by a banquet, the 
conclusion of peace. Politics will be altogether 
excluded from this Friedensfest, so that the demo- 
cratic refugee may sit ‘down in peace with the 
Governmenty official; and it\is hoped that all 
classes of Germans in London will take part in the 
celebration. The festival will be held in the large 
hall of the German Gymnasium at King’s-cross; and 
a committee, which already includes many of the 
best known German artists and literary men in this 
country, has been formed to carry out the arrange- 
ments. The various Gesangvereine have promised 
to arrange choral music for the evening ; and there 
is also projected a series of tableaux vivants repre- 
senting successive incidents of the war. The 
elaborate and artistic manner in which)these half- 
histrionic exhibitions are got;up in Germany, is not 
generally known in this country; and the English 
visitors, if there are any, may have an opportunity 
of forming some notion of the entertainments which 
the artist-societies of many German towns are fond 
of giving in carnival time. The ordinary close to 
these festivities—a torehlight procession—will not 
take place; as the Friedensfest is not intended to 
be made the occasion of any public display or glori- 
fication of the German victories. 





Not all the theatres were closed during the bad 
time of the siege of Paris. During the bombard. 
ment itself the Frangais gave representations in 
costume, and the audience applauded the play 
and read the papers in the entr’acte, while the 
booming of the guns could be heard. An Atheneum 
correspondent tells us that on the very day of the 
final struggle of dying Paris, when her sons went 
out and fought for the first and only time,—while 
mothers and wives and sisters were crowding 
anxiously about the gates, waiting with sickening 
heart aud pallid lips for news of their dear ones 
who had gone out that morning never to return, the 
‘« Francais” played ‘ Le Médecin malgré Lui.’ Got 
outshone himself; never was he more brilliant: the 
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public was entranced, eud recalled him again and 
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again. 


The dreary cannon roared far away,—too| 


money back and get rid of him that way. But to 


far away to be exciting, and yet close by—but | thrust a man violently forth for expressing disappro- 


two miles off, under the walls of the great city: 
presently there was a stir and whispering— 
commotion in the corridor, as a brancard was 
carried by, bearing a shapeless mass covered with 
a bloody cloak: it was all that remained of poor 
Seveste, a promising young actor attached to the 
theatre. He had played his part in a great tragedy, 
and had gone forth that day to offer himself up 
for his country’s weal: the sacrifice had been 
accepted: he was carried into the Foyer des 
Artistes with a mortal wound, and disappeared in 
the shadow of Talma’s statue, behind the towering 
marble of the great Rachel. 
young—so full 


** Poor Seveste! so 
Ah, well, it’s very 
gad!’’—and the buzzing ceased, and every man 
settled himself in his seat and rubbed his glasses 
with his handkerchief as the prompter gave three 
raps and the curtain rose for the last act. 


of promise ! 





Reports from St. Petersburg state that during the 
Carnival all out-of-door amusements were marred by 
the excessive cold, which has lasted longer than at 
any previous period in the memory of ‘‘ the oldest 
inhabitant ;”’ but the theatres were crowded for both 
the morning and evening representations, and the 
director must have been perfectly satisfied with so 
successful a termination to a most prosperous sea- 
son. The Italian Opera was the centre of attrac- 
tion during the whole season, and though the reper- 
toire did not offer any new feature, and the company 
was the same as last year, the house was crowded 
every night. Patti sang twice or three times a week, 
and when she appeared fabulous prices were given for 
tickets, and hundreds who would have made any 
sacrifice to hear her were disappointed, as nearly all 
the places were subscribed for at the beginning of 
the season. The French theatre, with its powerful 
company, including Dupuis and Delaporte, has also 
been very well attended, though most of the pieces 
played there are a reproach to the French drama, 
which it is to be hoped will be reformed if France 
is to be regenerated. The Russian stage, though 
not patronised by the higher classes, is supported, 
as it well deserves to be, by the general public. 
The opera is excellent. Some of the new singers 
have shown remarkable talent, and the chorus is 
superior to that of the Italian Opera, which is also 
composed of Russian singers. Several new operas 
have been produced, and though the composers 
strain too much after originality, and are cramped 
by the doleful mysticism of the national music, 
their works have been favourably received. The 
Russian drama has been enriched by a number of 
new plays, which reflect with great fidelity one side 
of the manners of the day; but that is unfortunately 
the worst. If we were to judge of Russian society 
by the works of modern dramatists, we should have 
a low opinion of it indeed. But it is not so bad as 
it is represented. 





The decision of Mr. Flowers in the complaint of a 
gentleman who was roughly turned out of the 
Adelphi theatre for hissing, was wholly just. The 
gentleman hissed the wreck in ‘‘ Deadman’s Point.” 
Immediately arose cries of “ Turn him out.” The 
gentleman voluntarily arose to go; but (he states) 
he was set upon by three men and pushed, a con- 
stable even taking part in the ultimate ejection. 
Mr. Anson refused to apologise, but retorted that 
‘*he had an answer” if any complaint was made. 
Mr. Anson's answer, like Trochu’s plan, was never 
made public ; but an answer to the question, Has an 
auditor the right to hiss? may be found in Mr. 
Flowers’s dictum. ‘ If,” he said, “ you were 
assaulted in being put out, you are entitled to a 
summons for that assault. . . It cannot be expected 
at theatres that applause must always be given.” 
Unfortunately it is expected however. The right of 
hissing is distinct, but theatrical officials choose to 
assume that that right has lapsed through the long 
courtesy of audiences. Nevertheless it exists; and 


Mr. Anson and his subordinates will do well to bear 
in mind Mr. Flowers’s remark. The least a manager 
can do to a spectator dissatisfied with such sad stuff 
as ‘‘ Deadman's Point,” would be to offer him his 
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bation is palpably unjust. The transaction between 
spectator and theatre-proprietor is a kargain :—good 
coin of the realm on one side in exchange for a good 
drama on the other. One of the parties maintains 
that the value is not received. Does violence settle 
the point? Suppose the complainant in the fore- 
going case had offered Mr. Webster’s money-taker a 
bad shilling—or what the money-taker maintained 
was a bad shilling, though the complainant assever- 
ated it was a good one. Suppose to the money- 
taker’s objection the other retorted by falling on the 
money-taker and smiting him. It will be seen that 
by reversing the position of the parties, the injustice 
becomes at once obvious. Managers are too apt to 
invest themselves with a sort of parody of the Right 
Divine principle, and imagine their houses and 
pieces exempt from criticism. The chartered 
libertines of the press may perhaps grumble a little; 
but no private playgoer must express himself save 
respectfully and with humble admiration. A word 
of discontent, and a malison on that traitor !—he is 
collared and shaken and ousted promptly. It is 
time to change this infatuation, and teach producers 
of plays that they exist by favour of the public and 
not the playgoing public by favour of them. 








THE ALBERT HALL—LETTING IN THE 
LIGHT. 





The South Kensington Museum may be con- 
sidered to represent the crusade of art against 
our supposed or admitted national bad taste or 
want of culture in painting, sculpture, drawing, 
architecture, and all their curious and manifold 
developments. The Albert Hall, in all its wealth 
of size and splendour of decoration, stands promi- 
nently forward as the centre point of attack for 
the demolishing of our national low appreciation 
of the art and science of music. The public mind 
is here to be tutored to the civilising and refining 
influence of music as a direct means of inculeat- 
ing a feeling of the beautiful in art, and thereby 
creating a sympathetic and elevating bond of 
union between all classes; blending together the 
known and the unknown, the rich and poor, 
the learned and unlearned, the genius and the 
genial. On Saturday last the light dawned for 
the first time in this superb new Temple of Apollo; 
and there were some seven or eight thousand 
persons representative of the working power in 
the metropolis gathered together to hear a se- 
lection of music given by the musical association 
well known as “ The Wandering Minstrels.” ‘The 
Hall was crowded professedly by the members of 
the families of working men; and as work is 
commonly felt by the English mind to be both 
privilege and duty, there were delegates present 
of almost every grade in society. The society 
mustered in full force, and we refer our readers 
to the columns of last week for our report 
thereon. 

We presume this projected growth of good 
taste and distinct culture in music is to be con- 
ducted on some known and approved principle. 
Up to this time advance in musical opinions has 
been effected by the exertions of the great choral 
associations, by the Italian Opera, the two Phil- 
harmonic Societies, Promenade Concerts, the 
Monday Populars, the numberless Ballad and 
Miscellaneous Concerts—some given for pure art 
interests, others from love of display, and others 
again from prudential and monetary consider- 
ations. There is as yet, however, no concert 
professedly educational. Mr. H. Leslie has been 
delighting the curious with some historical pro- 
grams; and now and then we are favoured with 
the revival of a charming and too soon neglected 
opera, such as Cimarosa’s “Il Matrimonio Segreto,”’ 
at this present to be heard with great power at 
the Lyceum Theatre. Performances of this kind 
are instinct with teaching and information ; they 
are presented with significant purport, and are 
types of the lasting characteristics of the genius 


=, 
of their epoch. There is nothing Commonplacg 
about them, and their proper appreciation is 
certain to be attended by a genuine enjoyment, 

Looking at the Albert Hall, the question jg How 
best can this glorious home for national music by 
utilised as a kind of University lecture-hall fo 
the real welfare of student and amateur? With 
regard to painting we hang up the pictures, get 
Professor Ruskin or Mr. Palgrave to write some 
notes, or say a few words upon each, a Proper 
impression is made, and then springs Up much 
fruit from the good seed sown. So itis, or may be, 
with sculpture and architecture. The spirit ang 
expressions of the great sculptors may be gathered 
from their works presented to the eye—ths 
statue is before the spectator—and here, some 
little precept brought to bear upon the example 
may prove highly profitable, and conducive to 
just and proper impression. So is it with archi. 
tecture. There is every possible variety in en. 
gravings of the cathedrals and palaces in Europe, 
and we know from a perusal of “ The Stones of 
Venice’’ what can be taught and learnt by one 
who has the eyes of a master, the hand of an 
artist, and the imagination of a poet. But 
with music the case is altogether different, 
Covering the walls with notes or symbols of 
sounds is simple mockery, and performing music 
with the intent of instruction in any other 
way than is truthful and right would be unmiti- 
gated cruelty. All true forms of art, as is well 
known, proceed from one law—the law of unity in 
variety—the all in one, or the one in all, 
And when once the student or amateur ig 
possessed with the power of tracing the mani- 
festation of this law in musical composition, 
he has made a real step in his education, 
and is in a position to judge of music intel- 
lectually and to delight in it ssthetically. 
Even the latest exhibitions of harmonical cunning 
—such as the Operas of Wagner—and these stand 
foremost in advance, if advance it can be called— 
may be brought to the crucial test by means of 
the new law of connection put in the place of the 
old law of harmony; and if such music appeals 
not to our instincts or spirits, it may be brought 
within the circle of the reasoning and perceptive 
powers. A series of performances given in the 
Albert Hall with the intention of communicating 
the law of fine art as seen in the development of 
thought and imagination in sounds, would prove 
most interesting and of incalculable benefit to 
the community at large. Passing from the general 
law there might follow illustrations of particular 
forms—the contrapuntal chorus—the dramatic 
chorus—the close fugued—the broad roll on the sus- 
pension—and the many other varieties from one 
common origin. Then there is the dance—a 
veritable history of the poetry of motion and the 
life and manners of past civilized life. All that 
there is of beauty, grace, elegance, passion—all 
but asleep, waking, watchful, moving fast and 
furious—is to be heard and noted in the dance, 
the truest and shortest interpreter of the human 
being enshrined in the crystals of sound. It has 
been generally imagined that the ancient dance 
possessed no indications of feeling or expression, 
and that it isonly in recent periods that the im- 
press of characteristic emotion may be traced; such 
as, for example, the Weberian Invitation upon the 
Waltz. But this is not so; for the dance, before 
it became the unyielding framework for passages 
of tonic and dominant, was the favourite move- 
ment with great musicians for escaping the 
fetters of counterpoint, the manifestation of 
novelties and elegancies in idea, and the means of 
unburdening the heart as well as relieving the 
head. There is much real genius and of a high 
order to be laid before students and amateurs 10 
illustrating the settlement and perfection of the 
different dances. The dance also gave rise t0 
distinct forms of instrumental music built upoo 
the contrapuntal proportions; and thus counter 
point was made use of to portray emotions to 
which it had been before a stranger. 





There have been many ballad concerts—indeed 
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this kind of entertainment appears to have become 
an institution with our metropolitan concert-goers 
and concert-givers : but nothing has been done to 
infuse any right notion of what is a ballad, and 
what the relations existing between song and 
sound necessary to be observed in the construction 
of this apparently unpretending effort in musical 
writing. In England it means a melody—some- 
thing tuneful—without much reference to the 
poetry or the meaning of the poet. In Germany 
it means thought — strong thought—and the 
expression of the poet in another language: 
words translated into musical sounds. And since 
the days of Schubert it no longer means the 
stereotyped divisions of Mozart or the stern, stiff, 
and stately one idea of Beethoven. Much has 
been done in this country for the ballad—much 
purely Anglican—and in these days much in a 
mixed school partly Anglican and partly engrafted 
from the alchemistic labours of Schumann, Men- 
delssohn, and the song-writers of the present 
hour. But the song in England and its composer 
are neither of them receiving fair play. We hear 
some half a dozen new ballads at a concert, and 
before the public can have time to digest or 
approve, there comes up another concert and 
another set of fresh novelties, Thus there is no 
time, no opportunity, for choice or preference 
among many good and even excellent compositions. 

If the Albert Hall is to be a place dedicated to 
the musical instruction of the nation, in the sub- 
jects we have touched upon would be found 
acceptable materials for teaching combined with 
pleasure and amusement. The hall alone, how- 
ever, cannot do much. It may be the focus for 
periodically drawing together masses of choral 
and orchestral strengtb, and in the hands of Sir 
Michael Costa, London will no doubt witness 
triumphs in musical skill hitherto unachieved. 
Festivals of this kind have their use and bene- 
ficial results, but to effect what the Commissioners 
desire, and in fact promise to do, there must be 
more than walls and stalls, and boxes and picture 
galleries, for there must be a full staff of teaching 
and performing musicians, as many, and of the 
kind and character essential to the forming a real 
Academy of Music, and giving vitality and power 
vo a numerous body of students. And by the 
term “students” we do not intend to denote only 
those who may be educated as professors, but also 
the very many persons who delight in music and 
who would wish to know something certain 
touching its principles and practical results. 

The experiment made the other day—that of 
gathering together some seven or eight thousand 
people to hear, they knew not what, played and 
sung by amateurs and professors of no wide- 
spread reputation, and with little or no expense,— 
must be received as one of the results attend- 
ing the now state of music in the metro- 
polis. The establishment of an Academy, the 
foundation of a College with a view for the real 
teaching of music, and the dissemination of sound 
knowledge as well as scientific, would soon render 
such an exhibition as we have been remarking 
upon, impossible. Even with the means at 
command, something of good in the way of 
teaching has been done at the Crystal Palace. 
London now possesses the finest Music Hall in 
Europe; why should it not be distinguished for 
its learned Academy, its unrivalled performances, 
and its well-taught and refined audiences ? 





MUSIC IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 





It would be difficult to say which is the more to 
be admired in the Revised Educational Code—the 
decision with regard to music or the reason for 
that decision. Music, we learn, does not form 
& subject to be taught in elementary schools 
for which a grant will be allowed. The reason is 


qualified, Of all extraordinary grounds for shelving 
education, commend us to the one which pleads 


the sooner the schoolmaster qualifies himself for 
his duties the better, apparently does not occur to 
the Educational Department; but it is a common- 
place for all that. We may prepare ourselves next 
to hear that the reading of verse is prohibited in 
elementary schools, as ‘the Inspectors are no 
judges of poetry.”’ Also that arithmetic is restricted 
to the four rudimentary rules, “ because the In- 
spectors are driven mad by Practice.” If the 
teaching of music is to wait until its knowledge 
spontaneously generates in the brains of the 
middle-aged gentlemen who assist Mr. Forster, we 
are afraid our village Handels and mute inglorious 
Mendelssohns will go untaught to their graves. 
It is true that the next best thing to understanding 
your business yourself is to get a partner who 
understands it ; and that the Educational supervisors 
might add to their number a colleague musically 
qualified. But this too is a resource which does not 
occur to them. They prefer to wait until to them 
sitting in conclave Euterpe shall descend miracu- 
lously with knowledge and understanding ; and then 
shall they arise with joy, exclaiming, “Lo! we 
discern Counterpoint,” and shall forthwith give 
orders that musical science be taught throughout 
the land. Till that inspiration come they content 
themselves with the comfort that ‘ they also serve 
who only stand and wait;” therefore a nation may 
be served by the schoolmaster waiting for miraculous 
qualification. Thus music is shelved. 

Yet one would think it required no argument to 
recommend it. Is it a newfangled notion, that it 
needs apology ? Is it so unknown that we are called 
on toassure the State that ‘‘ we have great pleasure 
in recommending the study of music as on the whole 
calculated to soften manners and embellish life ’? 
Is it to be introduced like a neophyte ? Is it to be 
testimonialised like a Pill ? One would say that no 
preacher were needed to point out to our legislators 
the widespread influence and importance of music. 
Every season when they meet, London is full of 
such indications. Two opera-houses open in their 
honour. Their wives and daughters are weary with 
attending the throng of matinées and _ soirées 
musicales. Half-a-dozen large and powerful 
societies compete in unearthing erudite works, the 
appreciation of which demands deep knowledge and 
fine cultivation; yet they are appreciated, or ‘else it 
is the pretence to appreciate them. Besides the 
harmonit societies and popular societies of London, 
we have cathedral festivals, and great festive 
gatherings in the manufacturing towns, and celebra- 
tions of music in the watering-places. Are not these 
enough to prove the universality of the taste, and to 
call for its recognition in the teaching of our 
children ? 


But, it may be argued, all this belongs to the 
luxury of life; it is reserved for the affluent, and is 
no more a necessity of education than the instruc- 
tion of water-eolour painting, or embroidery in 
Berlin wool. The objection is not true. The love 
of music of some sort is common to all classes: left 
uncultivated, it crops up in weedy alehouse growths, 
in the village boorishness which sings and soddens 
at the same time, and in the town music-hall where 
the audience applaud the tuneful comic vulgarity by 
which their knowledge of music is limited. Both 
classes of the uneducated like such fare, because 
they are not trained to like better. Educate them, 
and you lift them out of the barbarism of taste and 
manners. Teach them to sing together, and they 
will no longer sing or listen to hurtful fustian. In 
the rough northern and midland districts, the 
artisan societies have had a wonderful effect in 
taming the savagery of the miners and in putting to 
a harmless use the leisure time of the factory hands. 
Yorkshire and Lancashire abound in good orchestras ; 
the Potteries are softened more by music than by 
sermons; Birmingham reeognises the gentle 
influence ; in fact in all the large centres concerts 
at popular prices are hailed as a welcome boon. Is 
not such a taste, no matter how rough in its initia- 
tory stage, the best antidote to sottishness? Here 
isa little confirmation, in a correspondent’s letter 
published this week in a daily newspaper. He is 
describing the illumination at Berlin on account of 





that the schoolmaster is a dunce. The retort that | 


the peace, Certainly every excuse was there for a 


night’s dissipation; for all classes of burghers had 
a motive for indulging in excess of joy. But he 
says, 

“The behaviour of the enormous. multitude was 

on the whole excellent, and on the Linden exemplary; 
but in a few of the side streets signs were not wanting 
that working-class Berlin was very far gone in beer 
indeed. A safety-valve, however, was soon found in 
singing; and as all Germans like to sing in tune 
and time, instead of screeching at random as the 
French do, the fumes of the malt and hops soon 
passed away, and Bacchanalians who seemed on the 
eve of growing quarrelsome were converted into 
pacific members of the Tonic Sol-fa Society.” 
The Germans are a musically instructed nation. 
They learn to sing simultaneously with learning to 
read; and as all read, it follows that all, excepting 
the congenitally deficient, sing. As a matter of fact 
they are a soberer nation than ourselves, and a less 
violent nation. They indulge, for instance, hardly 
ever in the crime of private murder; and their 
habits of violence when at home are not to be gauged 
by the systematised violence practised by them in 
war time. They are essentially a peace-loving 
people—a non-alcoholic people, but given rather to 
part-singing and sentimentalism in their innocuous 
cups. The freaks of their students are something 
apart from the influence of music, and are practised 
rather despite the civilising agency of Liederkrang 
and Gesangverein. And admitting this folly, it is 
to be scored to the credit of the nation that Cham- 
pagne Charley would be impossible in Germany. 

On all grounds we hope that musical instrue- 
tion is only shelved, not definitively lost. We 
do not urge that it should be made compul- 
sory, but it should certainly be encouraged in 
schools. Its teaching is more a relaxation than 
an additional burden to the young, as any one 
may ascertain who has seen in infant schools 
the delight with which children receive the singing: 
hour, and the heartiness with which even the 
terrible multiplication table is rhythmically chanted, 
There is no study that children so willingly take 
to, and none, after reading and writing, that has 
so pronounced a moral effect. In these days of 
growing democracy we cannot afford to dispense 
with any grave moral agent. Utilitarianism is 
well enough as a counteracting theory to extravagance 
of teaching; but result of education is not always 
to be measured by the standard of commercial 
returns. ‘It would not pay to teach music,’ say 
the opponents of the proposal. Does it then pay 
to teach reading? The agricultural labourer can 
work as well without it: there is no necessary 
relation between hoes and alphabets. But a 
commercial return is not the be-all and end-all; 
there is such a consideration as an intellectual 
equivalent, and no agency tending to produce this 
must be left out of regard. Drill is to be taught: 
we are about to fashion our young so as to 
prepare them for war: we should not neglect to 
teach them that which adorns and solidifies peace, 





A CLUB PROPHET. 





A real latterday Prophet—not a professional hum- 
bug in the way of swindling servant-girls for plane- 
tary purpose, nor yet a miracle-monger, nor yet a 
spiritist, but an honest seer who has visions and 
speaks in biblical language and foretells events post 
facto as many a prophet has done before him—such 
is a discovery for which we are indebted to the Daily 
News. Our contemporary gives this prophet's 
name as the Rev. Thomas Berney: he is a Master 
of Arts, a member of the Senate, and the Rector of 
Brecon Ash. He has written # book which igs 
entered at Stationer’s Hall and published by the 
author, apparently at the Carlton Club. At all 
events it dates from there; and in that sanctuary 
the reverend Prophet has had “ Visions ” concerning 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, the Dissenters’ Burial 
Bill, the Education Bill, the University Tests Bill, 
the Franco-Prussian war, the siege of Paris, and a 
host of other subjects of current interest. Modestly 
terming himself “a humble instrument,” and 
quoting the most sacred names as his authority, Mr. 
Berney gives the world a curious insight into the 





topies of conversation occasionally indulged in at 
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the great stronghold of Conservatism ; and provides 
us with a life-like picture of the oceupations of some 
of its members. ‘ The Vision of the Little Garden 
of Cambridge,” as he terms the first) revélation 
quoted in the pamphlet he dates from the Carlton 
Club, occurred on the 22nd ‘April, 1870. Then, 
writes Mr. Berney, “ mine Gyes wére opened, and lo! 
I beheld, at some distance before me; a beautiful 
garden. The garden was laid out im parterres, 
carefully divided by paths cleam and white) and 
the paths wére all cOnneéted together one with 
another, so that a man @ould- walk. throughout 
all the paths thereof.” There were no crooked paths, 
and all was pléasant to-look upon. Mr. Berney 
is puzzled by his Vision, and asks innocently, 
“ What is that little garden?” to which the Angel 
answered, “ It is Cambridge. There will be a fight 
this year for that tittle garden of Cambridge/* On 
the following Moriday the University Test8 Biltwas 
read a first time in the House of Commons: and 
Mr. Berney inqnires with much trinmph what thé 
Atheists and Deists, who, he implies, were its 
promoters, have to say to this striking manifestation 
against their unholy work. On May 23, the Club 
Prophet had a Vision of tares being found among 
white wheat, a8 a prelude to the University Tests 
Bill being read a second time ; while the dissensions 
concerning the Education Bill were invariably ac- 
companied or preceded by equally strange portents. 
On Saturday, July the 2nd, for example, the Prophet 
Berney *‘awoke before it was light, and’’—we émit 
the repetitions of the name of the Deity with which 
the record is filled—‘ heard these words distinctly 
uttered :—‘ The burden of the bird from the 
south. Take @ sheep's headand cut it in halves!’” 
The details of this remarkable communication were 
shown, first, to Mr. H. W. White, at the Carlton 
Club. The Prophet refrains, perhaps from motives 
of delicacy, from explaining why this gentleman was 
selected ; and as we read that Lord Longford and 
Sir Thomas Hesketh, Bart., M.P:, were both 
favoured in like manner, it seems as if either he 
had not intended a personal reference, or as if he 
meant to share it among the members of the 
Carlton Club. 
The Prophet has a Vision of a fountain and a 
flood of liquid clay; and forthwith M. Benedetti has 
his memorable interview with the King of Prussia. 
The fountain of clay symbolised the people who 
shouted ‘A Berlin!” on the Paris boulevards, and 
the watercourse the Prophet saw running obliquely 
across it was the river Seine. This may seem ‘a 
little far-fetched to the uninitiated, bnt it is not all 
Mr. Berney’s Visions which are as clear. He 
beholds a workman, who he imaginew ought to have 
made up a fence, and who kas neglected his duty, 
whereupon the Prophet seizes him by the collar of 
his coat, and asks, ‘Do you mean to make up the 
fence as I ordered, or do you wish to go?” The 
workman answers, “ I think I had better go.” And 
this is given gravely as an explanation concerning 
“what would now be done with regard to fhe 
University Tests Bill.” On the evening of Sunday, 
the 17th August, Mr. Berney commenced ‘ plannin 
the campaign,” and prayed that the Emperor of th 
French might divide his army and be beaten. It w: 
then “ made known” to the Prophet that the Fren 


Emperor ‘ would be hurt in the lower part of the body 


on the 25th August, and linger three days.” No ex- 


planation is given of the fact of [Louis Napoleon 
never having been so hurt; and the record pro- 
Some of the 
experiences are a little puzzling. For example, Mr; 
Berney sees in his sleep his elder brother holding a 
bunch of white pinks, and “when he had smelled 
their sweet savour, his head sank down upon his 
That is all. There is no 
elucidation ; and the reader has to take for granted 
that there is some deep political or spiritual meaning 
behind. Mr. Berney *‘ Bebeld a Vision ” on another 
day of ‘the head and larger half of an enormous 


ceeds with a history of other Visions. 


hands, and he wept.” 


Salmon,” and at the same time heard a voi 


perhaps the Club steward’s—saying ‘‘ What is this ? 
The Prophet 
haya 
and fires at and hits one of a covey of red grouse; 


Oh, we've been waiting for this.” 
dreams in July that ‘he has a gun in his 


bird fly over high trees; ‘So rose the Corsican 
Bird above the Peers of France, and as that bird 
fell so will the Emperor fall.” It is interesting 
to find in a footnote that these and similar 
experiences ‘“‘were mentioned to members of the 
Carlton Club on or soon after their respective 
dates; and that the greater portion of them have 
been communicated by letter to the Prime Minister.” 
Tt was.on a Sunday in August, again, when ‘“ many 
members of the Carlton were discussing the news of 
the great battle of Weissenburg and Worth before 
a large map. Then, while they stood silent, Mr. 
Lowther, M.P., asked for explanation of the various 
prophecies of the Burden of the Bird of the South. 
But I was' loath; as I felt that the words which the 
Spirit had chosen to speak had been written down, 
printed, and circulated freely before the war.” Mr. 
Staveley Hill, Q.C., M.P., is represented as being 
so much impressed by Mr. Berney’s vaticinations as 
to ask for another of his papers; and while we regret 
to find the Hon. Major-General C » MAP., 
uttering “‘ words of dissent,’ the manly conduct of 
the Hon. R. H. H— , in seeking information 
from Mr. Berney concerning the future of the war: 
raises one’s opinion of club human nature. 

It is however more than} probable that Mr. 
Berney’s fellow members were chaffing him on the 
subject of his visions when they pretended to 
consult him. Otherwise there would not be a doit 
of difference between} the credulity of star-smitten 
servant-girls and the credulity of high-born Con- 
servatives. But Mr, Berney should “come out of 
that galley’? and go into the regular clairvoyant 
business, and benefit the Crowned Heads of Europe. 
Since Mr. D. Home left the Tuileries the Emperor 
Napoleon has gone to the bad. Kaiser Wilhelm 
would probably welcome a prophet—especially a 
clergyman, and one on intimate terms with angels 
and divinities. The parson who spent a Sunday in 
praying for battle, and the monarch who returns 
thanks for slaughter, ought to get on capitally 
together. Can we not induce Mr. Berney to take 
his vaticinations and visions, and birds, and 
sheep’s head, and also his precious self nach 
Berlin? 











COPYRIGHT IN “ADAPTATIONS.” 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sin,--Apropos of a cause recently tried at the 
Winchester Assizes, a writer in ‘'he Orchestra asks 
whether the ‘alteration, the editing of a play 
confers a copyright upon him who alters.” As 
similar questions are often asked, and that not 
merely with regard to dramatic literary property, 
it may not be out of place to ask you to insert 
a few lines in reply. The principle which underlies 
all copyright law is extremely simple, and is in 
itself sufficient at once to settle the point raised. 
Subject to certain limitations, an author has a 
right to the produce of his own brain: but he 
has certainly no right to anything more. Altering 
or editing a play, therefore, can give no exclusive 
right over tho play itself, What it gives is the 
right to the alterations or editing whatever that 
may be. For example; there is no copyright, in 
Shakespeare’s plays: but if any. one publishes 
an edition with notes or emendations his edition 
will be protected so far as such notes or emendations 
go; but no further.,..S0, if I translate a, foreign 
work in which there is' no copyright in this country, 
Ishall, haye, no power to, prevent some one élse 
translating the same work; but shall have power 
to prevent ‘his servilely following my version ‘or 
otherwise appropriating my labours. The case of 
adaptations of plays. .prepanta.np specie) lentare. 
‘The adaptor has copyright in his adaptations, or even 
in a new title, if these can be shown, to be substantial 
fruits of his own invention, Even. a) Cibber or ia 
Garrick, though ‘they might shock ‘the reverent, 
would in the eye of the law have a right over their 
tamperings. It was on this prineiple (though I am 
by homean’ comparing the two cakes) that Mr. Tom 
Taylor threatened proceedings against any one per- 
forming without permission his, ‘‘ Ticket of Leave 
Man.” This threat did not prevent other play- 





“So will MacMahon fall.” Hoe sees a noble 





— 
and making a new version which bore a ¢loge 
resemblance to Mr. Taylor’s work than might 
perhaps be inferred from that gentleman's gy. 
planatory preface. Still the new version wag not 
exactly the same as the drama of which poy 
Brierley is the hero. If it had been, the manager 
who produced it without Mr. Taylor’s leave woulg 
assuredly have been soon made acquainted with the 
powers of the Court of Chancery. These illustra. 
tions will, I hope, suffice.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant. Moy Tuomas, 
Clifton House, West Brixton. 
March 7. 








UNFOUNDED RUMOUR OF ALLIANCE, 





To the Redactor of the Orchestre. 
Monsteur,—Have you remarqued an explication 
of a curious cipher in the Daily News—cipher said 
to be employed between the gouvernements of Paris 
and of Bordeaux relatively? It is an arrangement 
of numerals complicate, of whom the Daily New 
commence the unknotting following :— 

‘The communication, let it be supposed, js 
‘Gambetta a arrivé,’” 

Monsieur, I am planted there. I can no more ofit, 
I refuse, nett, to ‘let it be supposed” that any of 
my family have the amical relations with the verb 
ARRIvER.—Agree, monsieur, my respectuous saluta- 
tions, Avorr. 

Paris, March. Auxiliary, of the Academie, 








CRAMER'S BELL PIANOFORTE. 





This new Masical Instrument, which never requires tuning, 
consists of Steel Vibrators screwed to a Metallic Plate and fixed 
to a Sounding Board, producing a beautiful tone resembling 
the Harp, the treble being much more pure and brilliant. It is 
played on the same as the Piano. There being no tension, it 
requires no resisting power, therefore it can be made to any 
design. The compass or register of this Instrument may be 
had from 4 to 6 actaves. ‘ 

The Best Pidno, from never going out of tune, and being so 
light and portable, is particularly adapted for extreme climates, 
List oF Prices or Bett Piano: 

4 Octaves in Mahogany Case, 9 inches in height, 





length 31 incheS ....+0-+ ss sess eeeesesees 8 Guineas, 
do. do. 9 inches in height, 

length 39 inches ......eeseceeseeceeeeees  z_ 
do. do. 1 


Rosewood and Spanish Walnut Drawing-room Models, from 
2 to 10 Guineas extra, according to carving and design. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


MOSCHELES’ CELEBRATED 


“RECOLLECTIONS OF IRELAND.” 


Fantasia on the 


“GROVES OF BLARNEY,” “GARRY OWEN,” 
AND 


“§T. PATRICK’S DAY.” 


Paraphrased and Arranged by 
J. RUMMEL. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


— 





gust PUBLISHED 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 25 Stamps,) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR. 


QUARTET AND CHORUS. 
COMPOSED BY 
CG. E. WILLING, 


Oxcanist of HE Founp.ixe, azn LATE OP ALL Sant, 
ARGARET STREET. 
ARRANGED FROM “THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE 


WITH 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 




















weights taking the oxiginal French play “ Leonard” 








CRAMER & 00. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W- 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
“PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


ROM - SEDAN TO SAARBRUCK, via 
VERDUN, GRAVELOTTE, AND METZ. By an Officer 
of the Royal Artillery. ive. Crown 8vo. 78. h 6d. 


HE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 
AND DRAMATIC EFFECT. By PERCY FITZ 
GERALD, M. A. 1vol. | 8v0. 


EASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By L. 


LLOYD. lvol. 8vo. 


TRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and 
FOLK-LORE. By J. SCOFFERN, M.B., Lond. 1 vol 
8y0. ae mae ol 
HE KING OF TOPSY-TURVY: a 
Fairy Tale. By ARTHUR LILLIE. Profusely Ilus- 
trated and handsomely bound. 5s. 


LIFE’ S ASSIZE. A Novel. 


J. H. RIDDELL. 3 vols. 























By Mrs. 


YERALD HASTINGS OF BARTON. 


By the Author of ‘‘ No Appeal.” &c. 3 vols. 


- IKE FATHER LIKE SON. A Novel. 
By the Author of * “Lat Sir Massingberd,” &e. 3 vols, 


HE MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. 


ANovel. By WILLIAM BLACK. 3 vols. 


HE GOLDEN BAIT. A Noely By 


H. HOLL. 3 vols. 


HE CANON’S DAUGHTERS: the 

Story of a Love Chase. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 
CORBET. 2 vols. = thea). Lan Laer 

APTISED WITH ACURSE. A Novel. 

By EDITH S. DREWRY. 8 vols. L 

HE FLORENTINES: A Story of 


Home-life in Italy. By the Countess MARIE MONTE- 
MERLI. 3 vols. 


He INQUISITOR. 
GILBERT. 8 vols. 


CCHOOLED with BRIARS: 


to-day. 1 vol. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 




















By WILLIAM 





a Story of 








Price 7s, 6d., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, originally 
published at 12s., 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 
A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH! 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 
The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Toe Rey. J. POWELL METCALFE. 


The Music Selected and Revised, 


Axp ax Intropuctory Essay on THR Rise AND PROGRESS OF 
tHE Rounp, Catcn, aNd CaNon ; 


Atso BiograrHicaL Notices OF THR ComPossERs, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LIL.D., 
Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 


sponding Member of the ety of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 
Musical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W. 


— 





RENDANO, A. 





8. d. 
Chant du Paysan (Morceau Porras 8 0 
Laura (Maztrka) ..)... Wed vee BO 
Napolitaine (Valseide Salon) Abd “er ee 3 0 
Sur le Lac <~gead ode - 30 
Fantasie-Valse.,. coemBe pease (4 0 


These PB are setath effectiv bein; 
pom original eel is in ata, meet indicus "and sleestag, an 


pay = Limited, 1, Regent-street, W. 


TION. 6s. ; by post, Gs. 4d, 
WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALEER. . 
THE RITUAL REASON sft. Af 450 
, ‘Explanations of Ritual Observances. 45.3 by post, 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Sermons, 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 

Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d, 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 

stood the Mother, Is. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM: 

On Toned Paper, 2s.; by Post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 

cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORDAIX, 

on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 

by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 

GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d ; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHUROH. 

2s. 6d; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and, PICTU- 

RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, . eat Styria ; with a 

Visit to Montenegro. rh by post, 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of ‘Trelve beautiful 


Designs, by Dalziel, EE as many passages of Holy 
Scripture, 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1 


THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek), of 8s. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, S. CHRYSOSTOM. 
ey BASIL New and Second Edition, 63.; by post,, 
s 


THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s, ; by post, 4s, 2d. 
THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to art 
Use. (A wen Sermon- Help), 8s.; by post, 3s. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Lent ; Vol. IL, 








Lent to Ascension; Vol. ITI., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol, IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 58. 6d. ; : ” by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 6s.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishor of Winchester. 1s, ; 
by post, Is, 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the P.cy. W. EB. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the, Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales, by ae EAnihor of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck,” 2s, 6d. ; 


by post, 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, eee A at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev..S. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. ; 
by post, 3s. 10d. 


RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; ard other 
Tales, Translated from ‘the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 38. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
y a G. C. White, 8. Barvabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 

post, 1s. 7 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. I, On Paespytsrianism and [nvincism. 
Vol I. On Anapartism, the InpgrenpEnts, and the QuAKERs, 
Vol. ILT. On Meruoprsm and Swevensorarans, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s, 10d, 
Vols, IV, and V. On Romanism 2 Vols, Each 4s, 6d. ; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY ; being a 
Series of proexe-ce the, Principles of the Book of Common 
avs vid te the = Alfred illiams, Culmington, Salop. 


THE BIBLE a its INTERPRETERS: - its 
Miracles and Pro atten: m eg J. Arons, D.D., Prebends) Ryen 
ary of St. Paul's, by post, 

SANCTA CLARA on the HIRT Y: NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. “It formed 
Me oot Tract. 90."—-British Magazine. 7.3 by 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS onthe SACRAMENTS. 
By!Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s, } by post;'%s. 64, 

A DIGEST of: ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA-' 











NEW. COMIC. SONGS. 


Fauve oll H. 8. Leigh .. 
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THE LITURGY of the CHUROH of SARUM, 
FRAPALARED, Preface by Rev. T. Carter. Ts. ; by post, 


INCENSE, agreeable to Seripture and Antiquity 


opifinbribe A Tale for 


e {rouNG pPriBt. 
by post, 1s, 








Caamun & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 





AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anv CHEAPEST 

SEWING MACHINES 

IN THE WORLD. 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 

Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER. 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
69, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 
Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 


BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


-_—— 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description. on 
their Three Years’ oe: " 


Pianofortes. and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken, 





CRAMER & C0.’8 BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREBT. 


THE MUSTEL HARMONIUM. 
CS & ©O., are appointed sole Agents in 
Great Britian and Ireland, for the above celebrated Instru- 
ments, which are on view at their Harmonium Gallery, 201, 
Regent-street, Ww. 


pF erae ROOM OPERETTAS for Ladies 
Voices ; in one act, with Pianoforte accompaniment, 


W Ante fED A PARLOUR war Music by 
. Levey, Words by H, L. F. pv Tunazavx. 
Price 2s, 
| pee Music by W. C. Levey. ‘Words by 
H. L. F. pu Tarazavx. Prive’2s. 


HE =— OF SAVOY.  Drawing-room Operetta 


for ¥ ‘Music by Lure: Boupass, This 
Musical Play “By Ly adapted for Peecol somprections, 
mw meg Tt contains three ang rota les—soprano, 
The play is in one act, 


with 8 ble vag the poem ht and 
Canals verre oat ite age “Poet , 
Onamer & Co, Limited, = of atm Ww. 


| CRM R’S CHEAP UNIFORM EDITIONS of 
hey a ATAS of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, and 


Beethov Emap on: Pencterie Be in 
carers 6d. ; or handsomely a. {orale boned 
ext ‘8, 6d. 


rw” rears: complete in paper covers, 
May Ten Selotad Sonatas, paper covers, 1s. 6d.; cloth 
Guiank ibe: Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 














J Rous WINE, German Drinking Song, by 
Gustave Hoizar. Price 3s, 
“Cuaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








J, T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Haton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 


(GALOF from ‘ BALLO IN MASOHERA,” 
A atranged by T. Baowxz. Price 3s, y 
Cuaus & Co, Limited, 201, Regentatrest, W. 
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CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTES. 


POP I 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 38. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
L4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 8 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 As. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood or Walnut. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£6 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£6 5s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 

£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 

*.* This instrument is more convenient in size, 

more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


Trichord. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which eo often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EURKOPE,) 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 








No, 1, 


£13. 
In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 2. 
£165. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Ewell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*,* The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 





No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
ineluding Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 

On the Three Years System: 

£3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


>= 


CRAMER &CO’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & C0, 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £93, 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 








Expression. 
Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
No. 2. 


OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33, 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 





Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute, 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo, 
Forté, Forté. 

No. 3. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48, 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette, 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson. 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello. Musette. 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté. Forté. 


* .* The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 





MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Srmpre and with Percussion. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM £6 gs. UPWARDS, 


Accorpixe to Numper or Srops anp Suze. 


Price Lists forwarded free on application. 


MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tux invention of the ‘“‘ Dounue Expressioy,” which 
M. Mustel has. introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the “ Forté Exrressi? 

Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or together. The “Hanrz Eonmnxe” Stop~ 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate a 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity © 
tone 


. 





PRICE, ROSEWOOD, 4125; WALNUT, 4136. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIJUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET; W: 





190 & 901, REGENT STREET, W 
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ENCLISH SONGS. 


The voices are indicated as follows (s) Soprano ; (c) Contralto ; 


(rt) Tenor ; (B) Bass. 


BALFE,M.W. Hidden Voices (s) 
I love thee (in E flat and G oan (x ) 
BARNETT, J. My fairy Queen (s) és 
BENEDICT, JULES. Bocchina (s) 
Halcyon days (in E flat and F) (s) 
On the Mountains, Echo Song (in E flat and 
G flat) (s) .. 
(The above three are sung by Malle. "Nilsson). 
How Many? (r ‘ 
‘a The Dead Soldier (Der todte Soldat) (x) oe 
BLUMENTHAL, J. O waly, waly, up the bank (in F and A flat) (s).. 
(Sung by Madlle. Nilsson.) 
BORDESE, L. Over the merry Campanian plains. . 
The first Christmas night.. 
CALLCOTT, J.G. The Warning (s) ; 
(Sung by “Mame. Gilardoni. ) 
CHRISTY’S SONGS. Driven from home 
Mill May.. os 
DISTIN, T. Exile’ shome (rt) . 
a I'm a fisherman bold (B) 
The Miller's Maid (tr) 
DOUGLAS, HOPE. First and last Kiss (ats) P 
Message from the Sea (1 (a ') oe 
~ Work still to do (r) . 
GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. Marguerite .. ee 
Cleansing fires (in C and D) (B) .. 
(Sung by. Mr. Santley). 
GOUNOD, CH. The Brooklet’s Song 
HARVEY, Mrs. I’m faithful to thee, “ Molly’ 8 faith” (s) 
HERVE. Song of the Butterfly (s) , 
My hope is o’er (s) 
LODER, E.J. Kings of the Ocean i 
MASSON, Mrs. Love me as thou lovest me once .. 
PYNE, Mdme. BODDA. Inez, Waltz one (0 ) 
PUGET, A. The Abbey Bell $e 
REED,GERMAN. “If,” Song.. 
REYLOFF, E. Birthday Song 
3 Fireside Dreams (p) 
Pe Over the rolling Sea (xs) 
(The last mentioned two are sung by Sig. Foli. ) 
SANTLEY, C. Only to love (in C and D) (rors) .. 
(Sung by the composer.) 
SMART, H. Bird and the lute (s) 
The Bird’s were telling one another (in FandA sats @) 
STANISLAUS, F. Frou-fror (1) 
8T. GERMAINE, Mdme. Clasp hands and say good- bye . ue 
Thy voice across my spirit falls ., 
SWEDISH BALLAD. Spring and Autumn (in D and E) (s) 
(Sung by Mdlle. Nilsson.) 
SMITH, C.W. My lady sleeps (2) 
TIDDEMAN, Miss, Starry Crowns of Heaven, Sacred Song 
Sound Sleep, 
TAYLOR, W.F. Syren’s Spell (s) oe oe 
Voice that went and came, The .. ee 
VIVIEN. Katty Molloy, Irish Ballad (s) .. 
WILHELM. Who’ll watch the Rhine (Die wacht am Rhein) 


VOCAL DUETS, THOS, me. 
ARDITI,L. For ever mine, Duettino (sr).. , 
BISHOP, Sir. H. Sleep, lady sleep, Trio (ss8) ee 
HERVE. Can you go (Chilpéric), Duet (st) 

LUTZ, MEYER. Dreams (st) . 
TAYLOR, B. The minstrels are a ‘happy race (Part Song) (sors) 


ITALIAN VOCAL MUSIC. 
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ARDITI,L, Per sempre mio, Duet (sr) ‘ tis 
LINDSAY, COL. Provvidenza, Duet (sc) oe ° 
LUTZ, MEYER. Xenia, Scena (s) os os 


ROMANO, G. L'Invito al mare (s) 
(Sung by Mr. Santley.) 
” Il Lamento della prigioniera, Canzone (s) .. ee 
” Non ti lagnar, Canzonetta (s) u a - 


PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
\@) signifies easy ; (b) moderately difficult ; (c) difficult. 
BAUMFELDER, J. ree (b) 





BILEMMA H. Reverie (b) ‘ ue ne - “ 
BROUSTELL. Tarentella (c ( ) Thee? oe ee : ee 
BUHL, A. ClairdeLune(b) .. “i ee oe - 
” L’Entrée a Londres (b) ee ee ee ee 

" Souvenir 4 Richmond (b) oe ee ee ee 
DUBOIS, Ch. La Marseillaise (a) Be <a om uf 
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PIANOFORTE PIECES—(continued). 


EGGHARD, J. Ame Chirie ()) .. : 
GOLLINELLI, E. Pensieri fuggitivi (v) | 
GRETTON, G. Marche Joyeuse (c) ee 
JAELL, A. Filina, Nocturne (c) .. oe 
Aux bords d’une source, Impromptu (c) .. oe o 
KEEN 8, H.P. Grand Italian Trumpet march as ee ee 
KOETTLITZ, E. Chilpéric, Fantasia (c B) oe : ee oe 
ms Trish Airs - é 
Bs Pres d’un Ruisseau, Sunteals (c) ee ee 
KUHE, W. Brave old oak (b) .. ee oe ee ve 
The Sea, the Sea (d) .. es - ee oe 
LACHON, P. La Marseillaise (b) - oe 


MUDIE, T.M. Operatic Melodies : 
No. 1. Una furtiva lagrima ()) 


2. Io son ricco (b)  .. ee oe . 
3, Dal tuo stellato (b) ae ee ee 
= Di tanti palpiti () ee ee ee 
. Che fard senza (b).. . ee es 
6. Ah forse 8 lui (b) .. ee ee ee 

NAYLOR, 8. Chilpéric, Fantasia (c) ve ee : 
” L’Oca del’ Cairo, Fantasia (c) oe oe ee 
OURY, Mdme. Souvenir de Paris (b) oe ve ee ee 
RENDANO, A. Chant du paysan ()) ee en ee oe 
ss Napolitain, Valse de salon (/) oe oe 
” Laura (b) oe oe ee ve 


cael Fantasia Valse (b) 
RUMMBL, J. 


Divertissement Militaire on National Songs (French 

and German) ee oe ee 

SMITH, C. W. Three characteristic sketches (b) .. oe ee 
Ophelia, Mazurka (0) ee oe oe . 

SPINDLER, H. Slumber Sweetly (b) . ee ee 

SURENNE, J.T. Bijoux Operatiques (a or b) : 

No. 1. Batti, Batti .. oe oe ve 

2. Ah perdona .. ee oe os 

8. Il mio tesoro .. oe . . 

4. Voi che sapete oe oe . 

5. Dove sono .. ee : 

6. Sull’ aria ee 

THALBERG, 8. Dal tuo Stellato (Extrait ‘do « Mos "y (). oe 

Study in E flat major (c) ° oe 

TONEL, L. Spray of Ocean (b) .. ee oe . ae 

Babbling Streams (/)) ve oe ee ee 

VOGLER, E. Die Grotte ") ee +e oe ee . 

WOLLENHAUPT, H. L’Esperance (b) .. se oe 

se P Mars, Grande Marche (c) . ee ee 

” - Héléne, Valse (b).. ‘ oa ee 





PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


DIABELLI, A. Twenty-eight, Progressive melodious exercises in four 


books : (a) 
Bx, 1. Exercise in C major and minor ., oe 
2. » in F and G major or minor pe 
8. »  D majorand minor oe we 
4. “as A and E major and minor ee 
FAVARGER, R. Il Trovatore, Grand Duo (c) ie es ne 
La Sonnambula, Grand Duo (c) .. . 
JAELL, A. et. M. Marcia Alla _—"s from Beethoven’ 6 ‘Ruins of 
Athens (c) oe ee oe oe oe 
DANCE MUSIC. 
QUADRILLES. 
Bon-Bon, The (Illustrated) os ee 0 W. M. Lutz 
Chilpéric, The do. ee oe . OC. H. R. Marriott 
Crystal Fountain, The .. oe oe -.  W. Hemingway 
Winter Nights, The oe ee ee . OC. H. R. Marriott 
rama 8. 

Azalea, The ~o ee o G, gee 

Blue Bell, The (I Wuatrated) «. ee ee W. M. L 
Christine Nilsson, The (do. »e 0. H. R. Marriott 
Chilpéric, The do. os ee oe F. Musgrave 
Fairies’ Greeting oe oe .. FA. Reissiger 
Magic, The (Illustrated) .. ve *s W. H. Mon ery 
Rose of the Alps (do.) .. ee ee ee W. M. Lutz 

GALOPS. 
Brigand, The .. - ae wi +»  G, Richardson 
Bridal Bells, The os ee os oe H. Millars 
Chilpéric, The .. ae ai he .. O. H. R. Marriott 
Delight of the Ball ee oe ee ee J. Whitaker 
Squib, The - ‘ - we pe W. M, Lutz 
POLKAS. 
Genevra, The .,. ee Pr + ». W. Hemingway 
Little Pet, The .. - oe oe $0 J. Boucher 
Morning Star, The e's ad ¥ .. W. Hemingway 
SCHOTTISCHE. 

Evening, The ** ** *e fy} se W. Hemingway 





London: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
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IMPORTANT SATE 


MUSICAL COPYRIGHTS AND PLATES. 
MESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON 


WILL SELL BY AUCTION, 
AT THEIR GALLERY, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C., 


On MONDAY, MARCH 27th, and several following Days, 


THE ENTIRE EXTENSIVE AND IMPORTANT STOCK OF 


MUSICAL COPYRIGHTS & ENGRAVED PLATES 
Messrs. CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


FORMING THE LARGEST AND MOST VARIED ASSEMBLAGE OF THIS CLASS OF PROPERTY EVER OFFERED 
FOR SALE, 

















AND COMPRISING THE POPULAR 


Operas of Balfe, Barnett, Benedict, Macfarren, Wallace, 


AND OTHER COMPOSERS; 
THE COMPLETE SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS OF 


BEETHOVEN and MOZART, edited by MOSCHELES and LINDSAY SLOPER: 
FAVOURITE MODERN SONGS AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


BY ALL THE MOST EMINENT WRITERS OF THE PRESENT DAY; 
ETC. ETC. 


Catalogues are preparing, and will shortly be issued. 








NOW READY. 


THE LADY OF LORNE 
WeEDDIN G&S A I BU M. 


A HANDSOME SOUVENIR OF THE APPROACHING MARRIAGE OF THE 
PRINCESS LOUISE. 














e 4. s a 
THE LADY OF LORNE QUADRILLES.....M°Auister 4 0 ROYAL WEDDING MARCH ...... Artuur 8. Sunzivan 4 0 
(Beautifully Illustrated with Portrait.) WEDDING. Descriptive pS ee J. Pastas. ¢8 
THE LADY OF LORNE CALEDONIANS...... Barratt 40; LOUISE. Wedding Divertimento ......... T.M. Mupvm 4 0 
(Beautifully Illustrated.) “ Jntroduction—“ Wilt thou be my dcarie ?”—‘‘ He’s o'er the hills that I lo’e 
' well’’—Bagpipes—‘‘ Campbells are comin'”—‘‘Come haste to theWedding” 
THE LADY OF LORNE L ANCERS ae ee a Goprrey 4 0 & sce” let the merry bells go round ”"—Benediction—“ God save the 
Tl d. 
— ECHORS OF INVERARY ......sesseseeuJ.F. Suursox 4 0 
THE LADY OF LORNE WALTZES ............ Goprrey 4 0 Among tie hills—Inverary and Balmoral—“ « Campbell are comin’ ”— 
/ ‘‘ Bonnie Laddie”—The news—Rejoicings—Pleasant surprise—English 
(Illustrated.) home liteGreeting—“ Let’s haste to the Wedding "—Ceremony— 
“ Wedding March ”Proclamation—Wedding Festivities, Reels, and 
THE LADY OF LORNE GALOP _ .........00.... Goprazy 90°F 2) —_Sttathepeve— Auld lang Byne"—God save the Queen.” 
(Illustrated.) Mh | |BRIDE OF THE ISHES. Song...Anruur §. Suzuivan 8 0 
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An ornamental Cover printed in Colours accompanies the Complete Set. 
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